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As you sign your church pledge 

this year, remember that your pen 

is the key to world peace. Only 
through the establishment of Christ's 
kingdom on earth can a just and lasting 
peace be assured. Your missionaries 
are working night and day to bring 

the message of the Prince of 

Peace to all nations. By 

increasing your gifts to 

missions next year, you 

will be hastening the 

day when the entire 

world will become 

one in Christ. 
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. esent-C Jay y Thinker 
jerican college ‘student. 


at will he do? —Where will 
he go? — What will he become? 






As he assumes leadership in tomorrow's world, 
will his approach be materialistic or spiritual? 
What part will Christ share in his future? 


The questions are his! 
The answers are yours! 


You hold his tomorrow in your hands. 


GIVE TO THE CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION CHALLENGE — 
- THROUGH YOUR LOCAL CHURCH 


lovember, 1959 
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W. HAYDN AMBROSE is min- 
ister of the University Baptist Church, 
Champaign, III. 

WILLIAM AXLING is a retired 
American Baptist missionary who 
served in Japan. 
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an American Baptist missionary in 
Burma. 

MARJORIE S. TERRELL (Mrs. 
W. S. Terrell) is president of United 
Church Women, National Council of 
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The Cover 


In keeping with our emphasis on this 
year’s foreign- mission theme—“Africa”— 
here is the second in a series of three cover 
photographs from the Belgian Congo. The 
third will appear next month. The one on 
this issue was made at the baby clinic, 
Banza Manteke. 





Picture Credits 


Cover, pp. 18-19, 22 (top), John C. 
Slemp; p. 4, American Baptist News Serv- 
ice; p. 30, Anthony Loya Studios; p. 32, 
C. ‘Lamote; p. 34, Merlyn Hyers. 
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November Quiz 


1. For the first time the Russian 
Orthodox Church was represented at 
a meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. Where was the meeting 
held? 

2. In Peiping, some sixty-five 
churches have been merged into four, 
and in Shanghai about two hundred 
churches have been merged into (1) 
ten; (2) thirty-three; (3) twenty- 
three churches. Which is correct? 

3. During the month of November, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Protestant Christianity will be cele- 
brated in Japan. How many Protes- 
tant Christians and churches are in 
Japan today? 

4. Understanding Roman Catholli- 
cism was recently published by The 
Westminster Press. Name the author. 

5. The new First American Baptist 
Church, Anchorage, Alaska, held its 
first preaching service on February 22. 
By April 26, (1) thirty-one; (2) fifty- 
eight; (3) twenty-two charter mem- 
bers made up the church fellowship. 
Which is correct? 

6. In the Belgian Congo, marriage 
contracts are legal contracts and must 
be signed by the recognized govern- 
mental authority. Name that person. 

7. The Christmas record album of 
the Laymen Singers sells for $4.98, 
and is an appropriate Christmas gift. 
From where can it be ordered? 

8. There is a common misconcep- 
tion that all people of Spanish back- 
ground are Roman Catholics. In re- 
ality, about what percentage of them 
have no particular identification with 
any religious group? 

9. Who were among the early Chris- 
tians in the Banza Manteke field? 

10. A group of Christians, who 
were once among the most down- 
trodden groups, are now landowners! 
Name the city and country where these 
people are, and also the names of the 
missionaries who work with them. 

11. Dorothy E. Johnson, a new mis- 
sionary nurse, arrived in Bombay on 
(1) January 10, 1959; (2) June 20, 
1958; (3) April 13, 1958, and went 
directly to the hill station of Kodai- 
kanal. Which is correct? 

12. A gift of property valued at 
more than $500,000 was made re- 
cently to the American Baptist Con- 
vention headquarters project at Valley 
Forge, Pa., by which organization? 

13. “This job is our response to the 
terrible burden we have had ever 
since we first went among the refu- 
gees.” Who made that statement? 

14. In Myitkyina, Burma, a beauti- 
ful new church building has been 
named for George J. Geis, former 
American Baptist missionary. By 
whom was the edifice built? 

Answers to Quiz on page 45 
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FRANKLIN'S BEGINNING — {25TH ANNIVERSARY 












































JEdificium Primam. 42d. 1836. 


Little frame building classroom in 1847 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, June 5, 1834, 
Franklin College had its beginning as a Baptist college. 


On July 18, 1835, a board of thirty-five Baptist ministers 
and lay leaders, adopted a constitution for the Indiana Bap- 
tist Manual Labor Institute. 


An act of the Indiana legislature, dated January 30, 
1836, gave the school legal standing. On December 26, 1844, 
the legislature approved the change of the name to Franklin 
College. 


Proud of its Baptist heritage, Franklin College maintains 
its relationship with the American Baptist Convention; and 
is regarded by the denomination as one of the finest church- 
related liberal arts colleges in the Midwest. 


Under the leadership of its tenth president, Dr. Harold 
W. Richardson, the college opens its doors to qualified 
students and continues to educate them for life: spiritually, 
intellectually, socially, and physically. 


For further information 


Write 


Director of Admissions 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin, Indiana 











Board Donates Land 
For Headquarters 

A gift of property valued at more 
than $500,000 was made recently to 


the American Baptist Convention 
headquarters project at Valley Forge, 
Pa., by The Board of Education and 
Publication. The gift will be effected 
by transferring title to 27.6 acres com- 
prising the basic parcel of land to be 
used for the new headquarters. In ad- 
dition, the board will lend the con- 
vention $500,000 toward the develop- 
ment of the project. Similar loans 
were voted recently by three other 
American Baptist agencies: the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, and the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. “This equity 
in the hands of the convention,” Dr. 
Hoiland observed, with reference to 
the land donated, “could have an im- 
portant effect upon the financing of 
the national headquarters project. It 
is our conviction that this asset be- 
longs, like all other assets within the 
convention, to the entire American 
Baptist fellowship.” Studies by the 
headquarters committee are now un- 
der way to determine the nature, ex- 
tent, and cost of the entire headquar- 
ters development. When the total cost 
is determined and agreed upon, a fi- 
nancial program will be formulated. 
It will include a long-term loan and 
possibly the securing of gifts from in- 
dividuals, churches, and organizations. 


A.B.H.M.LS. 
Award Pins 

The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies recently awarded service 
pins to the following persons, in rec- 
ognition of twenty-five or more years 
of service: W. David Owl, Pleasant 
Valley Church, Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion, Iroquois, N.Y., since 1924; Hora- 
tio S. Hill, director, Baptist Educa- 
tional Center, New York, N.Y., since 
1930: Edward Catlos, Czechoslovak 
Baptist Convention and in church- 
extension work with the Home Socie- 
ties; and Harry Kummann, assistant 
treasurer, Home Societies, since 1919. 


New Address 
For Foreign Societies 

As of December 1, the address of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies will be 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. The offices will be 
at this address pending location of 
denominational headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. At present the depart- 
ments are in two buildings several 
blocks apart, both using the address of 
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152 Madison Avenue. The societies 
had leased this space prior to the 1958 
meeting of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Council and with the understand- 
ing that the societies would co-operate 
in the establishment of a denomina- 
tional headquarters. When the Valley 
Forge site was chosen at the 1958 con- 
vention, the Foreign Societies reaf- 
firmed their intention to be a part of 
that headquarters location, and since 
that time have materially supported 
the project. 


Keuka President 
Inaugurated 

William S. Litterick was formally 
inaugurated as the fifth president of 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y., on 
October 2, succeeding Katharine Gil- 
lette Blyley, who resigned in January 
because of ill health. Dr. Litterick had 
been associated with The Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N.J.; Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo.; and the 
Harley School, Rochester, N.Y. He is 
a graduate of Brown University and 
Rutgers University. 


Minnesota Convention 
Holds Annual Sessions 

Delegates to the annual sessions of 
the Minnesota Convention of Ameri- 
can Baptist Churches, held in the Uni- 
versity Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., September 18-19, voted to 
conduct a capital-funds drive to raise 
$200,000, of which $75,000 is desig- 


nated to camp development. The con- 


vention recently purchased a camp site 
at Grand Rapids, Minn. Also voted 
was $25,000 for a director of church 
extension, and $100,000 for a church- 
extension revolving fund. Other ac- 
tions by the delegates included a 
strong plea that every church in the 
Minnesota Convention give fullest 
support to the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance; a recommendation that every 
American Baptist church in the state 
be open in membership to anyone, re- 
gardless of national origin; and a rec- 
ommendation that a meeting be con- 
vened with representatives of the four 
major Baptist groups in the state to 
seek greater co-operation and unity. 
It was noted that they are already co- 
operating in the program of the 
Northwest Baptist Homes Society and 
the Mounds-Midway Hospitals. Newly 
elected director of church develop- 
ment for the Minnesota Convention is 
John A. Barbour, for seven years pas- 
tor of the Ford Parkway Baptist 
Church, St. Paul. 


Elbert E. Gates, Jr., 
Goes to Hong Kong 

Elbert E. Gates, Jr., for ten years 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Westfield, N.J., resigned his pastorate, 
effective October 31, to become direc- 
tor of Church World Service in Hong 
Kong. Church World Service is the 
relief arm of the National Council of 
Churches. As director of the Hong 
Kong branch, Dr. Gates will supervise 
food and clothing distribution from 
ninety local outlets; work with Hong 








Program committee for 1960 meeting of American Baptist Convention gather 
at Green Lake for first major planning session. First row: Livingston H. Lomas, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. F. C. Wigginton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chairman Charles 
R. Bell, Pasadena, Calif.; Mrs. Marcus Rohlfs, Seattle, Wash.; and Duncan 
Dunbar, New York, N. Y. Second row: J. K. Huyck, Manhattan, Kans.; C. A. 
Heaton, Covina, Calif.; Lloyd J. Averill, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Dean R. 
Wright, New York, N. Y. Third row: Edwin H. Tuller, New York, N. Y.; and 
F. E. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. Theme: “The Things That Make for Peace” 
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Kong government officials and United 
Nations personnel in rehabilitation 
and relocation of Chinese refugees 
from the mainland; and oversee hous- 
ing construction for refugees. A world 
tour, three years ago, first interested 
the Gates family in the refugee crisis. 
“This job is our response to the terri- 
ble burden we have had ever since we 
first went among the refugees,” Dr. 
Gates said. “We said at that time that 
if an opportunity ever opened up to 
help them, we would seriously con- 
sider it. We feel this is the leading of 
God.” 


Ministerial Pressures 
To Be Studied 

Oren H. Baker, dean of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N.Y., has accepted a request of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board to engage in a two-year study 
concerning the counseling of minis- 
ters. A pioneering venture on the part 
of the board, the study will begin Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. Much has been writ- 
ten recently regarding the pressures 
and problems ministers face, but this 





Sears Roach 


is the first comprehensive study to be 
undertaken by any Protestant denom- 
ination. Speaking about the study, M. 
Forest Ashbrook, executive director of 
the Ministers and Missionaries Board, 
said: “In the great expansion of the 
board’s services to ministers and their 
families during recent years, we have 
increasingly come close to the minis- 
ters in terms of their personal prob- 
lems. These problems range all the way 
from needs which may be met by un- 
derstanding and wise friendship, to the 
need for professional assistance. We 
hope that Dr. Baker’s study will help 
us marshall all available resources, so 
we might be of increasing helpfulness 
in conserving the leadership of our 
churches.” 


Morikawa Addresses 
B.J.A. Committee 

The layman, and not the preacher 
alone, is the evangelist when the 
church is true to the New Testament, 
Jitsuo Morikawa, secretary of the di- 
vision of evangelism of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, told 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance commit- 








Rev. and Mrs. Carl Holmgren, missionaries-elect to Japan under appoint- 
ment by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, are congratulated 
by John E. Skoglund, chairman of the board of managers of A.B.F.MLS., as 
Clifford P. Perron, executive secretary of the Minnesota Convention of 
American Baptist Churches, and Herbert Gezork, president of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, look on. Mr. and Mrs. Holmgren were presented to 
upwards of six hundred delegates and visitors at the meeting of the Minne- 
sota Convention at University Baptist Church, Minneapolis, September 18-19 
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tee in Washington, D.C., recently. Dr. 
Morikawa said that churches in 
America are now enjoying filled meet- 
ing places, but that the churches of 
Europe, filled a generation ago, are 
now largely deserted. “The same fate 
may befall our churches,” he warned. 
The weaknesses he sees in American 
churches include: (1) religion that is 
related to the inner life of the solitary 
individual without concern for the 
“tensions and tragedies of the world”; 
(2) churchmanship that is understood 
in terms of the organization, instead of 
dispersing Christians into the world; 
and (3) “edifice-conscious” Christi- 
anity that is confined to church build- 
ings. Dr. Morikawa called for evange- 
lism that takes place through every 
member of the church in every area of 
his life. The job of the preacher, he 
said, is to “train and perfect” the lay- 
men to perform the ministry of the 
church in the world. 


Baptist Woman 
Heads B.J.A. 

Mrs. Howard L. Roach, of Plain- 
field, Iowa, was elected chairman of 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance by the 
committee representing seven Baptist 
bodies of Canada and the United 
States, when the committee met in 
Washington, D.C., this fall. Mrs. 
Roach is the first woman to hold any 
office in that organization. Until re- 
cently, she was president of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women. In her new office, she suc- 
ceeds Thomas B. McDormand, of 
Toronto, Canada, general secretary of 
the Baptist Federation of Canada. As 
chairman of the B.J.A. committee, 
Mrs. Roach will lead the nineteen mil- 
lion Baptists of North America in a 
concerted program of evangelism and 
Christian teaching. In her one-year 
term of office the special emphasis will 
be on Christian teaching. W. Hubert 
Porter, associate general secretary of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
was re-elected secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


Mrs. Sears 
Retires 

Mrs. Charles H. Sears retired re- 
cently from her position as adminis- 
trative secretary for Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Hong Kong for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. 
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MORE INCOME for You! 
MORE BIBLES for All! 


That’s what American Bible Society Annuities Mean 


In the midst of political and eco- 
nomic uncertainties and spreading 


tensions, the world grows hungry 
for unchanging, peace-bringing, 
spiritual truths. There is great need 
for the Scriptures everywhere—in 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Africa, South America, here 
at home, and for our own armed 
forces wherever they are. 





You can grasp this golden oppor- 
tunity — and help yourself at the 
same time — by purchasing an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. Under this great Chris- 
tian Plan you receive financial 
security—a regular, generous, par- 
tially tax-exempt income which 
never varies even when times are 
bad — at the same time you help 


) spread the Word of God. 


Learn how this remarkable Chris- 
tian Plan, which is doing so much 
for the world, can become a very 


' practical Life Plan for you. Send 


coupon today. 








AN 
INCOME 


ASSURED 
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Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M-91 |. 











@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 
Prompt, full payments’ * 
. 
without fail . 
for over a century 
| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
End Worry 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
With An 
A.B.S. entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
Annuity ] 
Agreement Name 
. 
SEND COUPON | Address__ a -— 
TODAY! 
City es — 





Mrs. Sears first served five years as a 
missionary to Japan and then spent 
three years in Washington, D.C., with 
the Y.W.C.A. In 1928, she became 
foreign and candidate secretary for the 
Woman’s Society and served until her 
marriage, in 1933, to Charles H. Sears, 
who was general secretary of the New 
York Baptist City Society. After Dr. 
Sears’ death, in 1943, Mrs. Sears again 
joined the staff of the Woman’s Soci- 
ety, in 1946, as secretary for Japan, 
the Philippines, and China. When the 
administrative staffs and boards of the 
two Foreign Societies were integrated, 
in 1955, she became secretary for 
Japan, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong. 


Official Rio Tour 
To Visit Missions 


The official home-mission tour to 
the Baptist World Congress, in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, June 26—July 3, 1960, 
will leave from Miami, Fla., on June 
14, according to Edward D. Rapp, 
tour leader. Mr. Rapp is executive 
assistant of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, sponsors of 
the tour. The itinerary includes all six 
Latin American mission fields of the 
American Baptist Convention—Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, and Mexico. In addition, 
three South American cities—Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Lima, Peru; and 
Panama City, Panama—will be vis- 
ited. Total cost is $1,250. Reservations 
are being made on a first-come, first- 
served basis. The tour can accommo- 
date thirty-two people. Further infor- 
mation is available from Edward D. 
Rapp, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. It is important that reservations 
be sent in early. 


Weirton Church 
Erects New Building 


The First Baptist Church, Weirton, 
W.Va., is erecting a steel and concrete 
building in keeping with the wishes of 
the congregation that it be “a symbol 
of the community.” Weirton lies in 
the heart of the Ohio Valley, in a 
highly industrialized area known as 
the “Ruhr of America.” Isaac Iga- 
rashi is pastor of the church and di- 
rector of the Weirton Christian Cen- 
ter. Church membership exceeds 235, 
including 150 resident members. Six 
full-time staff members and four part- 
time workers serve at the center, where 
monthly attendance averages one- 
thousand. Mayor David T. Frew 
brought greetings from the city ad- 
ministration at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies. He commended the Bap- 
tists for their “good work in the com- 
munity.” Mr. Igarashi was recently 
elected “Man of the Year” by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Weirton. 
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Many children in America 
















have not heard about Christ. 
W hat about this little girl? 
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The Home Mission 
Societies sent 

a missionary to tell 

this little one 

and others about Christ. 
She was given 

a “Christian Chance” 
because someone cared. 








Do you care enough to support 
the work of the Home Mission 
? Societies with your gifts and 
’ prayers? Do you believe in 
3 AMERICA FOR CHRIST? 
v 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 


y William H. Rhoades, Executive Secretary 


yf 164 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 
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How to understand it 


... how to explain it 
without embarrassment... 








As frankly as the Bible itself, SEx AND Love 
IN THE BIBLE explains what the Old and New 
Testaments say about every aspect of love 
—human and divine, normal and abnormal. 
The “Song of Songs,” Lot’s incestuous daugh- 
ters, Tamar and Judah, sodomy, onanism, 








. How do we exp! 
to our children? how can they 
Graham Cole, Cluett Professor 
every major Old and New Testa 
times, and means to us in the age of Freud and Kinsey. Dr. Cole draws on 
modern psychology, anthropology and Biblical research to help us relate the 


married love. . 


whole Bible to life. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


premarital sex, prostitution, divorce, adultery, 
ain such Bible stories and passages to ourselves? 
guide us in our personal lives? Dr. William 
of Religion at Williams College, shows what 
ment reference to sex and love meant in Bible 


448 pages; $6.50 at your bookstore 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 











In a Word 
Or Two 

® Orrin G. Judd, prominent New 
York lawyer and Baptist layman, was 
recently appointed chairman of a 
three-man advisory council to help 
administer New York state’s new anti- 
racket law. 

@ Lowell Fewster, of Rochester, 
N.Y., and a junior at Princeton Uni- 
versity, is the newly elected president 
of the Baptist Student Movement. 

@ Two American Baptists have 
been invited by the United States to 
participate in preaching missions to 
service personnel in Europe, from Oc- 
tober 5 to November 11. They are 
Paul O. Madsen, associate general 
secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, and Arthur 
S. Dodgson, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Moorestown, N.J. 

@ Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Forcinelli, 
American Baptist missionaries to the 
Belgian Congo, were the honored 
guests at a misionary rally held by the 
area Baptist churches in the First Bap- 
tist Church, Delta, Colo., Michael 
Biro, Jr., pastor. 

@ Judson Park, a co-operative-type 
apartment residence for persons over 
sixty years of age, will be erected at 
Zenith, Wash. This is a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian project, sponsored by the 
Washington Baptist Convention. 

® Douglas Straton, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of religion at Colorado 
College, is head of the department of 
religion and associate professor at the 
University of Oregon, at Eugene. 

® Keuka College recently granted 
the L.H.D. degree to Mrs. William 
Sale Terrell, of West Hartford, Conn., 
and the Litt.D. degree to Wilbour 
Eddy Saunders, of Rochester, N.Y. 

@V. E. Devadutt, a Baptist from 
India and a professor at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, was _re- 
cently appointed to the board of man- 
agers of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies. This is the first 
time that an Asian from a missionary 
country has been appointed to the 
board. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ H. Pierce Simpson, pastor of the 
Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, Mt. 
Carmel, N.Y., since 1930, recently re- 
tired on the 40th anniversary of his 
ordination. 

@ First Baptist Church, St. Albans, 
W.Va., Emil Kontz, pastor, its 100th. 

@ Parkchester Baptist Church, New 
York, N.Y., Melvin W. Carrico, pas- 
tor, the 10th anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of its building. 

@ First Baptist Church, La Grange, 
Ill., Earven A. Andersen, pastor, its 
75th. E. D. Rapp, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, guest. 


MISSIONS 
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for the grown ups 


In Green Pastures 


Jane Merchant. 86 devotions in poetry 
and prayer centered around the 23rd 
Psalm. A book of inspiration and en- 
couragement. $1.50 


A Private House of Prayer 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. More than a 
collection of prayers, though many are 
included, this book will help you build 
a satisfying prayer life. $3 


The Bible Speaks to Daily Needs 


Georgia Harkness. 86 meditations that 
apply biblical teachings directly to con- 
temporary problems—loneliness, lack of 
confidence, anxiety. $1.50 


Meditations on Garden Themes 


Josephine Robertson. 51 devotions us- 
ing garden experiences of many people 
to express universal truths. Printed on 
eye-easy green paper. $1.75 


A Poet Prays 


Violet Alleyn Storey. 69 prayer-poems 
of comfort, strength, and peace, written 
by an established American poet. Ideal 
for personal use and as a gift. $2 


Putting Your Faith to Work 
John A. Redhead. Helpful discussions 


on 15 questions commonly asked about 
the religious approach to life. Illustrated 
with actual cases. 


The International Lesson Annual--1960 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; les- 
son analysis by Roy L. Smith. A 
comprehensive commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons for 
1960. A valuable gift for students and 
teachers of adults. $2.95 


Order from your bookstore today 

















for youth 


Meditations for Youth 


Walter L. Cook. 39 devotions that will 
help guide teen-agers in their search for 


the Christian life. $1.75 


The Teen-Agers Guide 
to Personal Success 


Erma Paul Ferrari. A highly recom- 
mended book on teen-age problems— 
dating, controlling emotions, etiquette. 


Your Vocational Adventure 


Jesse C. Burt. This book acquaints 
high school and first year college-age 
youth with present-day job opportuni- 


ties. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 
The Story of the Bible 


Walter Russell Bowie. An original 
and dramatic rewriting of the ancient 
story that will provide hours of enjoy- 
ment. 


Regular, $3.50; illustrated, $3.95 
for the children 


Jesus, the Little New Baby 


Mary Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace 
Paull. Here children will meet the baby 
Jesus in a worshipful manner. Ages 3-6. 


$1 
God Cares for Me 


Carolyn Muller Wolcott. ///ustrated 
by Lloyd Dotterer. Youngsters will learn 
here how they can have a part in God’s 
plan by helping others. Ages 3-7. $1.25 


God Gave Us Seasons 


Carolyn Muller Wolcott. Pictures by 
Meg Wohlberg. Here the author helps 
children feel at home in the world by 
showing the regularity of God’s plan. 
Ages 3-7. 
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for the family 


Grow in Grace 

Adrian and Grace Paradis. 93 devo- 
tions for family worship, usable with 
six-year-olds and up. $2 


In All Love and Honor 


Scudder M. Parker. A unique auto- 
biography of a marriage, told with heart- 
warming sensitivity. $2.95 


Let’s All Sing 


James F. Leisy. Everyone who likes to 
sing will appreciate this collection of 
153 songs—many favorites and some less 


familiar. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75 


for the minister 


Sermons Preached in 
a University Church 


George A. Buttrick. The first sermon 
collection of a well-known minister. 


$3.75 


The Beginnings of Christian Art 


D. Talbot Rice. An important account 
of Christian art—from the beginnings 


until about 1600. J//ustrated. $7.95 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism 


Jaroslav Pelikan. Winner of the new 
Abingdon Award, this book explores 
important aspects of Roman Catholi- 
cism. $4 


Conversion 


E. Stanley Jones. An examination 
of all aspects of conversion to help men 
and women everywhere find this new 


life. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $1.95 
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MEDITATION 
ON 

GARDEN 
THEMES 


Josephine 


Robertson 





In these 51 devotions Mrs. Robert- 
son uses the garden experiences of 
many to express universal truths for 
those who in their gardens feel a 
closeness with God. $1.75 


Also by Mrs. Robertson: 
PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’S DAY 
NEW PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN'S DAY 


Pocket size, $1 


YOU CAN 
HAVE 
A NEW 
LIFE! 


Everett W. 
Palmer 





Much more than just an exercise 
in self-help, this book shows you 
how you can have a new life by 
drawing upon the vast resources of 


the Christian faith. $2.25 


PUTTING 
YOUR 

FAITH , 
TO WORK! part H 


John A. 
Redhead 





en 
ar 


How can I be really free? What 
makes sin sinful? These are two of 
the 15 questions Dr. Redhead answers 
concerning the religious approach to 
life’s problems. 


Order from your bookstore today! 


-— Abingdon Gooks— 
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) World Christianity 


World Council of Churches: 
Central Committee 

For the first time the Russian Or- 
thodox Church was represented at a 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. The meeting was held dur- 
ing the last two weeks of August on 
the island of Rhodes, Greece. In his 
opening address, General Secretary 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft told the com- 
mittee that it was appropriate that it 
should be meeting in a country where 
the Orthodox Church is predominant; 
that the church of Constantinople was 
the first church officially to propose 
the creation of a permanent council 
of churches. In this action, taken in 
1919, Germanos, who in 1948 became 
one of the first presidents of the newly 
formed World Council of Churches, 
was a pioneer in promulgating the 
idea that collaboration among the 
churches need not be postponed be- 
cause of differences in doctrinal po- 
sitions. 





State-Church 
Greetings to Delegates 

King Paul of Greece, who was un- 
able because of illness to meet the 
delegates, noted in his greetings, read 
by one of his officials, that the apostle 
Paul visited Rhodes precisely nineteen 
centuries ago, and that he hoped the 
spirit of the great apostle would guide 
the committee in its deliberations. Cor- 
dial messages were also delivered from 
the ecumenical patriarch Athenagoras 
I, of Constantinople. After the meeting 
some of the committee officials visited 
the patriarch in Istanbul. 


Proselytism and Missions 


Much Discussed 


One of the main subjects of con- 
troversy at the meeting was the whole 
question of whether Protestants should 
try to make converts in the Orthodox 
community. That problem dominated 
the discussion regarding the proposed 
union of the World Council and the 
International Missionary Council. 
However, not all Orthodox agreed 
with those who feared proselytism 
and missions. The Orthodox of India 
recorded their belief that the church 
has a mission and must preach the 
gospel with freedom. 


Next Assembly 
In Asia 

Plans had been made that the next 
assembly would be held in Ceylon. 
However, the recrudescene of Bud- 
dhism, plus some communal troubles 
in Ceylon, made it wise to change the 





place of meeting to Delhi, in north 
India. The time probably will be 
November, 1961. The general theme 
will be “Jesus Christ the Light of the 
World,” and three headings for sub- 
sections will be “Unity,” “Witness,” 
and “Service.” It is expected that all 
member churches will promote a study 
of the subjects in order that delegates 
may go to the assembly prepared to 
represent adequately their denomina- 
tions. American Baptists probably will 
be represented by nine delegates; there 
will be thirty-five Baptists in the en- 
tire group of six hundred. It has beea 
urged that the denomination divide 
representation wisely among clergy, 
laymen, and lay women, and that due 
consideration be given to the fact that 
delegates should be young enough to 
be able to participate actively in the 
work of the World Council in the six 
years between assemblies. 


Religious Liberty 
And Baptists 

A committee has been reconstituted 
on Christian witness, proselytism, and 
religious liberty, under the chairman- 
ship of Angus Dun, of Washington, 
D.C. Two of the nine members of the 
committee are Baptists, namely, John 
E. Skoglund, professor, Colgate Roch- 
ester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y., 
and, Johannes Nérgaard, principal, 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Tollose, 
Denmark. 


Union of I.M.C. 
And W.C.C. 


The votes which have been taken so 
far by member churches of the World 
Council and of the national Christian 
councils of the International Mission- 
ary Council would indicate that there 
is overwhelming support for the union. 
The final vote will come by the time 
of the next assembly of the World 
Council. 


Roman Catholic 
Ecumenical Conference 


The report of the executive com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches included five paragraphs on 
Pope John XXIII’s call for an ecu- 
menical conference. It was pointed out 
that from the first the executive com- 
mittee had been reserved in its judg- 
ment, for it felt that the first reports 
gave too little information to warrant 
any statement. Informal contacts with 
Roman Catholic theologians have en- 
abled the World Council leaders to 
call for greater co-operation in social 
service and in working together for a 
just and durable peace. It has also 
been suggested to Roman Catholic 
theologians that it would be very help- 
ful if all churches would unite in se- 
curing full religious liberty for all 
people in all lands. 


MISSIONS 
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SIR: Just a word of appreciation for the 
continuing job which you do in Missions 
magazine. I look forward to each issue and 
read it with care, not only because of my 
responsibility, but because I really do 
enjoy it. You are doing a good job. 

Thank you, too, for the very fine coverage 
of the Ames Convocation. It was a signifi- 
cant event for so much of our constituency 
—an event which, I am sure, marks a 
long forward step in the providing of min- 
istry to this area of our life. 

Just a minor correction on your para- 
graph reporting the portions of my ad- 
dress at Des Moines. In your report I be- 
lieve you indicate that I stated that there 
were enough nonresident members in all of 
Protestantism to establish one thousand 
churches of three hundred members each 
if they were reactivated. This figure ap- 
plies to American Baptists only. According 
to the latest Year Book, we have approxi- 
mately one and one-half million. Almost 
three hundred thousand of these are listed 
as being nonresident; in other words, liv- 
ing outside the community in which they 
have church membership. Therefore, if 
these alone were to be reactivated, we 
could establish the equivalent of one 
thousand churches of three hundred mem- 
bers each. This is true of all denomina- 
tions, virtually, across the country. 


Paut O. MADSEN 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: I have been following the remarks 
and reactions to Barbara J. Owen’s letter 
[Missions, June, 1958, p. 11] regarding 
the quality of music being used in our 
Baptist churches and would like to add 
one further remark. 

I would wholeheartedly agree with Miss 
Owen’s thoughts, as I feel the time has 
come for a re-evaluation of our church 
music. The reaction posed by Helen Ad- 
kins in this month’s issue [September], 
namely, that she, too, would like to do 
better, but has never had formal choir 
training, is a familiar but thought-provok- 
ing one. 

Each year our Baptist churches spend 
thousands of dollar purchasing music and 
paying the salaries of choir directors and 
organists. Admittedly, many of the choir 
directors have limited formal training, 
yet attempt to do their best each week to 
provide the required anthems. The answer 
to this whole problem appears to lie in 
education: to provide the directors with 
formal training in conducting, vocal tech- 
nics, and criteria for selecting quality mu- 
sic. 

Such training is already available at 
Green Lake each summer, but, if distance 
is a handicap, in nearly every state or re- 
gion workshops in church music are al- 
ready being conducted by the Methodists, 
the Lutherans, and state teachers colleges. 

If these resources are not felt to be ade- 
quate, perhaps regional church music skill- 
shops could be established by our conven- 
tion to meet the needs of our congrega- 
tions. I am sure that many choir directors 
would profit from this type of activity, as 
would their congregations. 

RicHarp S. McPHEE 
Oxford, N.Y. 


= 
SIR: “Coexistence” is no longer a “bad” 
term, but the realistic facing of the world 
situation, the only alternative in our nu- 
clear age to “no-existence”’! 
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On the page opposite your June editor- 
ial (“Double Dose of Sophistry,” p. 13), 
William B. Lipphard points out that after 
a nuclear war there would “be no occasion 
for relief work of any kind... . All will 
have miserably perished together in one 
vast atomic holocaust of nuclear extinc- 
tion.” Mr. Gollancz faces the possibilities 
and dangers of even enemy occupation 
with utter realism, but comes out with the 
possibility of life—and even much more— 
while nuclear war would mean the “death 
of millions, immediately, the death, a little 
delayed, of millions more, and a lingering 
agony for the survivors, with that in the 
depth of their bodies which would mean 
deformation, no one knows to what extent 
or degree, for any that might come after 
them. .. . And, however, we may choose 
for ourselves, what right have we to choose 
non-existence for oncoming generations?” 

Why must the church remain so accept- 
ing of the military and nationalistic build- 
up, instead of leading out from its posi- 
tion of real strength, with faith and cour- 
age, to challenge a weary world with its 
practice of Christian principles? Other- 
wise, wherein lies the difference between 
the Christian and Communist approach to 
the problems of world peace? 

Mrs. Ivan R. Potts 
Snohomish, Wash. 


[Mrs. Potts: To the American way of 
thinking, you are right in saying that “‘co- 
existence” is not a “bad” term. But to us 
the Soviet definition of the term definitely 
is “bad.” To put it briefly, the Soviet ob- 
jective is coexistence on Communist terms 
—world domination, as in Hungary, East 
Germany, Poland, and other lands. So the 
problem of dealing with international com- 
munism is not so simple as your first para- 
graph implies—unless you relish the idea 
of chains and slavery. You quote Gollancz 
as asking whether we have a right to 
choose “non-existence for coming genera- 
tions.”” Now, by the same token, what right 
have we to choose the yoke of Communist 
tyranny for them? Maybe they will be 
made of sterner stuff than many of us are! 
—EpiTor.] 


SIR: Once again Dr. Lipphard has let 
himself go with his phobia against the 
D.A.R. I am perplexed at the strange at- 
titude of this man, particularly against this 
patriotic organization. The conclusions he 
has drawn from the resolutions passed by 
this organization are indeed strange. It 
seems to me that if he wishes to express 
himself in this way, he should not be al- 
lowed to use an organ of the Baptist de- 
nomination dedicated to peace and good 
will and the extension of the kingdom of 
God through the missionary cause. 

To imply that we Baptists deny the right 
of patriotic groups to express themselves as 
they wish, particularly when their motives 
are wholly good, is not Baptistic. Since 
when has Dr. Lipphard become the cus- 
todian of the United Nations and similar 
organizations, abusing the right of other 
groups to express their own ideas, cherish- 
ing the love of America? There are also 
other groups who do not believe in the 
United Nations, and he should not expect 
everyone to believe as he does. 

Many good people will be misled by this 
tirade against the D.A.R. as well as by his 
opinions on some other subjects that are 
open to question. I believe it is time that 
you stopped him from victimizing American 
Baptists by his prejudices. 

MICHAEL S. SOLIMENE 
San Bernardino, Calif. 











“No other volume approaches 
it either in scope or detail 
. . . remarkably complete 
. . . a mine of important 


information.” 
—Winturor S. Hupson 


Kenneth Scott 
Latourette 





THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
IN EUROPE 


The Protestant and 
Eastern Churches 


Volume II of CHRISTIANITY 
IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: 
A History of Christianity in the 
19th and 20th Centuries 


e A comprehensive, country-by- 
country review of the Protestant 
and Orthodox churches in Eu- 
rope in the 19th century. The 
developments in piety, liturgy, 
theology, missions and social re- 
form are set in a wide context of 
economic, political, and social 
change. 


The effect of the events that 
challenged Christianity — the 
industrial revolution, Marxism, 
Darwinism, etc.—is perceptively 
traced. The movements that swept 
Protestantism are described 
graphically, among them higher 
Biblical criticism, the reviel in 
Switzerland, the Oxford Move- 
ment in England, the Inner Mis- 
sion of Germany, the growth of 
evangelical sects. A galaxy of 
thinkers who molded the course 
of modern Christianity is vividly 
portrayed: Kierkegaard, Schleier- 
macher, Harnack, Newman, 
Maurice, Kropotkin, Berdyaev, 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, to name but 
a few. 

“No one has ever given such 
dimensions to the writing of 
Church history.” — Rotanp H. 
BAINTON. $7.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 




















By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 











HIS PAST SUMMER, Mrs. 

Lipphard and I celebrated forty- 
five years of marriage by a trip to 
Europe. We were accompanied by my 
two sisters and their husbands, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Rycroft, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Professor and Mrs. 
Ralph H. Bullard, of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N.Y. As six congenial Ameri- 
can tourists we had grand fun. 

I was impressed by the postwar eco- 
nomic recovery of England. The con- 
trast between today’s good British liv- 
ing and the stark austerity of ten years 
ago is unbelievable. And the fabulous, 
spectacular comeback of Germany 
from the ruined, devastated, bomb- 
shattered, rubble-covered land of 1945 
is fantastic. Germany is again on top 
of the world. 

« 

What also impressed me was the ob- 
noxious behavior of some American 
tourists. More than half a million 
Americans swarmed across Europe last 
summer. Most of them behaved with 
decency and respect for European cus- 
toms. But a few, by their behavior, 
manners, insolence, discourtesies, took 
away some of the luster of America’s 
reputation and brought the good name 
of our country into disrepute. 

On arrival at Bremerhaven on the 
S. S. America, we stood in a long line, 
with fifty or more Germans and 
Americans, awaiting German passport 
and customs inspection. Suddenly a 
pompous American barged ahead of 
us. Waving his passport in the air, he 
shouted, “Diplomatic passport!” Per- 
haps he was some new subordinate of- 
ficial in America’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Thus throwing his rank at us, 
he pushed to the head of the line. 
Germans and Americans had to wait 
until his twenty-six pieces of baggage 
were cleared. Such an incident makes 
it easy to believe the book The Ugly 
American, that has aroused national 
concern. 

A superb instance of American 
boastfulness occurred in Heidelberg. 
Just as I had received my mail at the 
hotel porter’s desk, an American ap- 
peared and demanded, “My mail!” 
The porter looked through the mail 
and replied, “I am sorry, there is no 
mail for you.” The American insisted, 
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“There must be. At Munich I gave 
this hotel as my forwarding address 
and I never make a mistake.” Cour- 
teously the porter replied, “That is 
remarkable, sir. Most of us admit that 
we occasionally make mistakes.” Show- 
ing plainly his resentment, the Ameri- 
can went his way. What the porter 
thought about his claim to infallibility 
can be imagined. 

On the train to Cologne, an Ameri- 
can and his wife settled themselves in 
two first-class seats, ignoring the 
clearly marked RESERVIRT signs 
above the seats. When two Germans 
came to claim the reservations, the 
Americans adamantly refused to 
budge. Finally, the conductor per- 
suaded them to find seats elsewhere. 
With vehement profanity the Ameri- 
can expressed his rage, and his con- 
tempt for everything German. The 
Germans said nothing. Their looks 
spoke volumes of what they thought. 


In the lounge of my London hotel, 
I was enjoying afternoon tea. Ameri- 
cans were sprawled all over the place. 
Their boastful chatter could be heard 
throughout the spacious room. In two 
chairs at my right sat an American 
and his wife. Both were flashily dressed 
in multicolored, bizarre sports outfits. 
displaying new wealth without the 
background culture that should go 
with it. With a loud call, “Waitress!” 
the man summoned the waitress. She 
happened to be a grandmother who 
had lost her husband during the war. 

In this overcrowded lounge the ser- 
vice could not be otherwise than slow. 
And the man ordered orange juice, 
which is not as omnipresent in Lon- 
don as in Miami or Los Angeles. It 
was a long time in coming. With each 
passing minute the man became vis- 
ibly more impatient. Finally, the two 
glasses arrived. With supreme disgust 
the American tossed a_ten-shilling 
note on the tea table. The waitress 
placed the change on the table. He 
grabbed all of it, shouting, “Lousy 
service. No tip for you!” 

The aged waitress kept her dignity. 
Quietly saying, “Thank you, sir,” she 
departed. With deep chagrin the man 
and his wife suddenly became aware 
that I had witnessed and overheard 


the entire proceedings. Quickly they 
gulped down their orange juice and 
shamefacedly rose and walked away. 

At this same hotel, just as the head 
porter had informed me about trains 
to Coventry, an American tour leader, 
who had brought twenty-nine Ameri- 
can tourists to London, appeared and 
asked the porter to telephone each of 
his twenty-nine tour members at 6:30 
the next morning in time for the 7:30 
bus to the airport. “All are mem- 
bers of “The Tours,” he ex- 
plained. Politely, the porter asked, 
“Can you list the twenty-nine names 
and room numbers?” In sharp, curt, 
disrespectful tone the American re- 
plied, ““That’s your business! Get the 
names and rooms from the hotel regis- 
try.” The look on the hotel porter’s 
face registered immense disgust for 
American incivilities. 

At the post office in London, I had 
mailed a small package home by par- 
cel post. Next in line was an American 
from Chicago. When the clerk found 
his huge package two ounces over- 
weight, requiring a much higher post- 
age rate, the American’s reaction was 
most insulting. He challenged the ac- 
curacy of the scales. He practically 
ordered the clerk to overlook the two 
ounces and accept the lower rate. 
Would any Chicago post-office clerk 
dream of cheating the United States 
post office? Why expect a London 
clerk to do so? The clerk was cour- 
teous, firm, unyielding. Finally, the 
angry American lifted his heavy pack- 
age off the scales and returned to his 
hotel. 

Two years ago the Department of 
State began enclosing with each new 
American passport a letter from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reminding the pass- 
port holder that his conduct abroad 
increases or diminishes the reservoir 
of American good will. The President 
urges Americans abroad to be cour- 
teous, to respect the customs of the 
people in foreign lands, and to adjust 
themselves to their ways of life. The 
pity of it is that a few Americans fail 
utterly to heed the President’s wise 
and necessary admonitions. 


Although this page applies to 
Europe, there is also a profound mis- 
sionary implication here. Each year 
thousands of Americans move in vast 
areas of Asia and Africa where Ameri- 
can churches have missionary projects. 
These areas are now seething with 
nationalism, color resentment against 
the white man, and strong movements 
to emerge from colonial status into 
independence. How easily the un- 
seemly conduct of a few American 
tourists can do irreparable damage to 
years of devoted, sacrificing efforts of 
American missionaries to build Ameri- 


can good will! 
MISSIONS 
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UR THANKS are due thee, O God of our salva- 

tion. Out of the bounty of thy sunlight and rain, 
with the richness of the earth, thou hast brought us 
harvest. Through the skill given men of medicine thou 
hast restored unto us health. From the necessity for the 
world’s work, in which we have a share, thou hast de- 
veloped cunning for our hands, and imagination for 
our minds. As we thank thee, Lord God, for these bless- 
ings, make us mindful, as a people in a free land, of our 
holy obligation to share our freedoms and fatness with 
those less fortunate, to spread to all men and nations 
the glad tidings of thy love and concern. Give us grace 
to know that every man is precious to thee, that Christ 
died for all, without regard to race, creed, or color. May 
we do our part to hasten the day when all the children 
of men can join with us with genuineness in thanks- 
giving due thee; for they, too, will have reason to praise 
thee for thy material and spiritual bounties. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen. 

Hittyer H. Straton 


One-Hundredth Anniversary 
Of Protestantism in Japan 


ROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY in Japan is now 

rounding out its first one hundred years. It was not, 
we recall, until Commodore Matthew C. Perry had 
negotiated a treaty with Japan, in 1858, that that 
nation’s doors were first opened to the Western World, 
making it possible for missionaries to enter. And so, 
despite the most bitter and determined opposition, in- 
cluding an official ban on Christianity, Protestant 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed mission- 
aries from the United States entered Japan. That their 
work there was difficult is borne out by the fact that it 
was not until 1873, after the ban against Christianity 
had been lifted, that the first Protestant church was 
founded. That same year marked the arrival of Dr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Brown, first: missionaries of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, which later became the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Before that 
time, however, Jonathan Goble, a Baptist sailor with 
Commodore Perry’s fleet, had done missionary work in 
Yokohama, and he and his wife later served briefly 
with the Missionary Union. The American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies now have more than forty mis- 
sionaries in Japan. This thrilling story is recalled in 
William Axling’s “The Protestant Saga in Japan,” on 
vages 21-23 of this issue. Dr. Axling himself played a 
major role in the saga of which he writes. He and Mrs. 
\xling served as American Baptist missionaries in Japan 
from 1901 to 1948, and from 1948 to 1955 as field 
‘vangelists for the United Church of Japan. Dr. Axling 
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was secretary of the central committee of the Kingdom 
of God Movement; helped organize the Japan Christian 
Council, in 1928, and served as one of its secretaries 
until 1940; and represented Japan Baptists in several 
world Christian conferences. So it is with justifiable 
pride and great pleasure that we publish the story of 
Protestantism in Japan as our veteran missionary sees it. 


Churches of China 


Under Communism 


RITING in the /nternational Review of Missions 

for July, Wallace C. Merwin, executive secretary 
of the Far Eastern office of the division of foreign mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches, tells the 
realistic, poignant story of what is happening to the 
churches of China under communism. He speaks of the 
disappearance of denominational distinctions and the 
denominational structure of all non-Roman Catholic 
churches, primarily at the local level. In most of the 
smaller cities, all churches have been merged into a 
single congregation. In Peiping, however, which is one 
of the larger cities, some sixty-five churches have been 
merged into four, and in Shanghai about two hundred 
churches have been merged into twenty-three. Property 
no longer needed by the merged churches has been 
taken over by the Government to aid in the process of 
socialization. Church workers no longer needed in the 
small continuing church program have been absorbed 
by the Government’s “Great Leap Forward.” One ob- 
vious result of this terrific pressure is that fewer and 
fewer people will attend church services. There will be 
also a continuing decline in top leadership in the 
churches and a general weakening of the churches’ in- 
fluence. The objective of the Communist regime in 
China appears to be the same as that in the Soviet 
Union—to let Christianity die on the vine, to allow it 
to perish by the process of attrition. A hopeful note, 
however, appears in the possibility of increased Christian 
witness through the dispersion of Christian leaders—a 
slim hope, but a hope nevertheless. “One conclusion 
is inevitable,” writes Dr. Merwin, “that the prayers of 
all Christians for their Christian brethren in China and 
for all the Chinese people are needed more than ever.” 


Race Problem Here 
And ‘Down Under’ 


URING his six-week preaching tour in Australia 
last summer, Gardner C. Taylor, president of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New York and pastor 
of the Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn, ran head-on 
into a race problem there almost as thorny as the one 
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he had been used to in the United States. He soon be- 
came aware of “the shabby treatment Australia extends 
to its own coloured population,” according to an inter- 
view in the Perth Daily News for September 4. In Syd- 
ney, Dr. Taylor had heard from the lips of some of the 
aborigines about the early punitive expeditions against 
their people, including the poisoning of their food. It 
was the same old story of racial prejudice and hatred 
that the eminent Negro leader knew so well at home. 
But, despite the hardships and the cruelties under which 
he has had to live, the American Negro, said Dr. Taylor, 
has maintained confidence in his country and a deep 
loyalty to it. He has always had faith that the doors of 
opportunity will open to him. Looking to the future, 
Dr. Taylor told his interviewer: “We have made tre- 
mendous strides in the past ten years. I don’t want to 
overstate it, because we still have our problems, our 
Little Rocks, but an example is that our Army is now 
completely integrated. And we have the enormous 
prestige of the judiciary firmly on the side of integra- 
tion.”” When the interviewer reminded him that many 
of his fellow Baptists were leaders in the movement 
against integration in the South, Dr. Taylor sadly 
agreed. We, too, sadly, must agree. To a somewhat 
less degree, of course, the same is true of the North, 
but degree is of little consequence here. Many a minister 
in both sections could tell of the frustrating experience 
in trying to preach the Christian gospel to congrega- 
tions that are dead-set against racial integration. 


Nikita S. Khrushchev: 
Superior Soviet Salesman 


HOUGH only time will tell the contribution to 

world peace of Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev’s visit to the United States, one thing was certain 
from the day his giant turbo-prop airliner eased down 
on American soil. He is a superior, if not the supreme, 
Soviet salesman. From coast to coast during his thirteen- 
day stay here, he talked and smiled and exuded com- 
munism in the best Marxist fashion. He described the 
Soviet constitution as a democratic document, said that 
the people have a right to vote for the candidate of 
their choice by secret ballot, but failed to add that the 
only candidates on the ticket are those chosen by the 
party bosses, and that the people actually have no 
choice at all. He declared the intention of the Soviet 
Union to abolish all taxes, but did not say that the 
people both work for the Government and buy from it, 
and, therefore, in order to get more money for this or 
that project, the Government has only to lower the 
incomes of the workers or raise the prices of products 
they must purchase. He stated that the people of the 
Soviet Union are free, but carefully concealed the 
actual truth—that they are free only in so far as they 
conform to the party line. That statement goes for the 
churches, as well as for all other areas of life in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Khrushchev expressed his belief in 
the right of every state to choose its own economic and 
political system, but did not say that the records in 
Hungary, Poland, East Germany, and other Commu- 
nist-dominated lands show that the direct opposite is 
true. He never tired of talking about his desire for peace 
and friendship, but failed to add that he wants both 
peace and friendship on his own terms. He insisted that 
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he does not desire a third world war, but refused to 
renounce the Communist objective of world domina- 
tion—the one concession, perhaps the only one, that 
would prevent another war. He spoke at length on 
complete disarmament within a four-year period, but 
had no definite, unequivocal plan for inspection and 
control while the plan was in progress. It is, of course, 
incredible that the American people would be duped 
into buying the Soviet salesman’s bill of goods. They 
are not that naive. Their love of freedom is far too 
strong. 


In Anticipation 
Of ‘Credo’ Stamps 


UR REVIEW of Communist principles and ob- 

jectives in the preceding paragraph should serve 
as an excellent backdrop for displaying, in anticipation, 
some of the four-cent postage stamps in the new 
“American Credo” series that are scheduled to appear 
in January. Instead of portraits of famous Americans, 
these new stamps will feature their undying words— 
words that expressed undying convictions, convictions 
that made our nation what it is today. The first of these 
stamps will bear sayings of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Franklin, and Patrick Henry, and a quotation 
from Francis Scott Key’s “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
In this day of widespread softness toward international 
communism—some among us even advocating capitu- 
lation to it—it is none too soon for us to look to the 
rock from which we were hewn, and to the quarry from 
which we were digged. It is none too soon also for our 
churches to reconsider their role in the teaching of good 
citizenship, which applies just as much to international 
relations as to race relations here in the United States. 
So now, anticipating the new “Credo” stamps, why 
not pick up a copy of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 
or a similar reference book, and see for yourself what 
are some of the quotations from America’s great men 
of the past that may well be used? 


Lost Generation 
In High School 


N ARTICLE in the Saturday Review for Sep- 
tember 12, “Roots of the School Dilemma,” by 
Clifton Fadiman, concludes with the observation that 
the trouble lies not “in an unbalanced curriculum, or 
in an inadequate emphasis on any one subject, or in 
poor teaching methods, or in insufficient facilities, or in 
underpaid instructors,” but “in the circumstance that 
the average high school graduate does not know who 
he is, where he is, or how he got there.” It lies in the 
fact that he “will settle for shallow and trivial mean- 
ings.” So it follows that “if nothing in his early educa- 
tion has convinced him that Newton, Shakespeare, and 
Lincoln are both more interesting and more admirable 
than Frank Sinatra, Jerry Lewis, and Pat Boone, he 
will find answers to his questions in Sinatra, Lewis, and 
Boone, and not in Newton, Shakespeare, and Lincoln.” 
So the young person in high school is lost—“happily” 
or “unhappily” lost, but lost. “And,” says Mr. Fadiman, 
“if we allow these lost ones to multiply indefinitely, 
they will see to it that our country is lost also.” Is a word 
to the wise sufficient at this point? 
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OUR Roman Catholic neighbor or friend may be 

a twentieth-century saint, but do not be misled 

into thinking that his beliefs and practices are the of- 

ficial beliefs and practices of his church. He does not 

speak for his church. Neither does his parish priest. 

Nor do the church’s most distinguished historians and 

theologians. Only the bishop of Rome, the pope, speaks 

authoritatively for the Roman Catholic Church, and 

what he says demands unqualified assent and absolute 
obedience. 

So you and your Roman Catholic neighbor or friend 
live in two different worlds, and in order to understand 
him it is essential that you understand first what it is 
that separates you. Obviously, the best approach to the 
issues involved is to go, not to what this or that person 
has said or written about Roman Catholicism, but to 
the church’s own official pronouncements. 

To help you in that undertaking, The Westminster 
Press published last spring a highly important book— 
Understanding Roman Catholicism, by Winthrop S. 
Hudson, professor of the history of Christianity at Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School. “This book,” writes 
Dr. Hudson, “is designed to help Protestants under- 
stand the church to which many of their neighbors and 
friends belong by letting the Roman Church speak for 
itself in its official pronouncements.” 

* 

And just what are these “official pronouncements’? 
They are, first, the constitution of the Roman Church 
that was issued by the Vatican Council of 1870; and, 
second, all papal encyclicals that have been published 
periodically since that time. The council of 1870 pro- 
claimed the dogma of papal infallibility, centralized all 
authority in the papal court, and established an abso- 
lute papal monarchy. 

Of equal authority to that of the constitution, and 
as a means of extending papal absolutism to all areas 
of life, are the papal encyclicals, or circular letters, ad- 
dressed to the bishops throughout the world. Both these 
sources of authority—the constitution and the encycli- 
cals—establish the necessity of “the Roman obedience.” 
When the pope speaks on any subject, no mater how 
controversial, it is no longer open for discussion. 

The pope, then, is both the supreme ruler and the 
supreme teacher of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
has both extraordinary teaching power and ordinary 
teaching power. His extraordinary teaching power he 
exercises in matters of faith and morals, and his pro- 
nouncements in these areas are declared to be infallible, 
irreformable, and perpetually binding. And his ordinary 
teaching power he exercises in the application of the 
church’s doctrine to specific situations, which may be 
modified by a later papal pronouncement. 

Now, it is important to understand that these in- 
sights into the nature of the Roman Catholic Church 
spring neither from hearsay nor from secondary source 
materials, such as books and periodicals that deal with 
Roman Catholicism, including even those written by 
Roman Catholics. These insights spring, rather, from 
the official pronouncements of the Roman Church, 
which, as we have seen, are contained only in the 
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church’s constitution and in the papal encyclicals. The 
full text of the constitution and numerous excerpts from 
the encylicals appear in this book. And, wisely, all that 
Dr. Hudson does is to provide only the introductory and 
expository sections that a Protestant must have in order 
to read the official documents intelligently. In not a 
single instance does he put up an argument with his 
sources. He merely lets the Roman Church speak for 
itself. 
a 

Following the same procedure, we find, for example, 
that Pius XI, in Mortalium animos, January 6, 1928, 
had this to say with regard to “the one true Church of 
Christ”: “The unity of Christians cannot be otherwise 
obtained than by securing the return of the separated 
to the one true Church of Christ from which they once 
unhappily withdrew, to the one true Church of Christ, 
standing forth before all and which by the will of its 
Founder will remain forever the same as when He Him- 
self established it for the salvation of mankind... . 
The mystical Body of Christ, this is to say, the Church, 
is, like the physical body, a unity. . . . Whoever, there- 
fore, is not united with it is not a member of it nor 
does he communicate with its head, who is Christ.” 

With regard to obedience due the pope, Leo XIII, in 
Sapientiae christianae, January 10, 1890, declared: 
“The supreme teacher in the Church is the Roman 
Pontiff. Union of minds, therefore, requires, together 
with a perfect accord in the one faith, complete sub- 
mission and obedience to the Church and to the Roman 
Pontiff, as to God himself.” In this same document ap- 
pears this statement: “. .. what we are bound to believe 
and what we are obliged to do, are laid down . . . by 
the Church using her divine right, and in the Church 
by the Supreme Pontiff.” 

Other encyclicals show that the authority of the 
Roman Church and of the pope is extended to include 
all political, economic, and social life, as well as re- 
ligious affairs. These documents insist that the church 
must always take precedence over the state; that the 
state must safeguard the “true liberty” of its citizens by 
rejecting the principles of freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of the 
press; that the idea “that the State must be separated 
from the Church is a thesis absolutely false, a most per- 
nicious error’; that “justice . . . forbids, and reason 
forbids, the State to be godless; or to adopt a line of 
action which would end in godlessness—namely, to 
treat the various religions (as they call them) alike, and 
te bestow upon them promiscuously equal rights and 
privileges.” 

a 

Yes, you and your Roman Catholic neighbor or 
friend live in different worlds. You are free to think and 
believe and act for yourself. He is not. He must think 
and believe and do what his church decrees, and ask 
no questions. Not even the most progressive Roman 
Catholic theologians have been able to break this 
stranglehold of ecclesiastical authoritarianism, and the 
tendency today is toward a more rigid enforcement of 
it, rather than a larger degree of freedom. 
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HRISTIANS have a lot of audacity. How can 
they be so arrogant? They think they have all the 
answers. Why do they bother other people to change 
their religion all the time?” So said a coed at a student 
conference some time ago. The idea gripped me then 
and it still does today. So we ask, “Why preach Christi- 
anity, anyway, if it is only one among many, the minor- 
ity faith in many lands, and so little practiced where it 
is the majority faith?” 

The first thing we must note in our attempt to 
answer this question is the ongoing role of God in 
human history. Perhaps we once thought of “God in 
history” as only God working through the people of the 
Old and New Testaments, but now we realize as we 
glance over the annals of history that “God in history” 
really means the activity of a moral God in all the 
moving events of time. 

This concept causes us to speculate on the possibility 
that we have been pretty choosy in our use of the term 
“Chosen People.” Maybe it includes a few others be- 
sides the Jews and the Christians. Perhaps God chose 
the Sumerian civilization of 3500 s.c., from which 
came the Sabbath of the Old Testament, the festivals 
of the Jewish nation, and the Code of Hammurabi. 
Perhaps he had Abraham “in his hand” as the great 
patriarch lived in Ur and became the father of three 
faiths: Jewish, Christian, and Moslem. Perhaps he 
chose Egypt as the dawn of conscience was taking place 
there; the concepts of immortality developed there; and 
the first social prophets raised protesting voices. He was 
with the Hebrews, of course, as monotheism came into 
its own, and men began to look for the “suffering 
servant” and the “new being” that found its culmina- 
tion in the man who was called the Christ. He must 
have chosen the Greeks, those inquisitive people who 
were always asking how and why; whence and whither. 
Do you not think that he even worked through Alex- 
ander the Great, whose uniting of the nations into one 
world prepared the way for the spreading both of Greek 
culture and of the Hebrew-Christian religion? From 
Adam to the World Council of Churches and the 
United Nations, God has been at work. 

Included in our pondering is the ongoing revelation 
of God to man. Every cult, every “higher” religion, 
bears witness to the fact that man is a worshiping being, 
and that what he worships is a Supreme Being in an 
unseen world. There even exist in many of the “natural” 
or “lower” religions some concepts that you may have 
thought were exclusively Christian: encounter; God as 
the lover of man; sin; and salvation from sin. As Arch- 
bishop Soderblom suggests, “All religion is revealed 
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religion. Where God is known, it may be even imper- 
fectly and through a distorted medium, there he has in 
some degree allowed himself to become known, yes, 
made himself known.” 

Paul came to Athens. He saw the line-up of Gods. 
Yet the people were not secure. They wanted to make 
sure that no god had been missed. So they raised an 
“anonymous” statue—in case there was a god left who 
needed it. This unknown God, suggests Paul, this God 
beyond your gods, “This I proclaim to you.” And all 
our projections and symbols of God are pointing us 
ahead, too. They are leading us toward that day when 
we shall know the “unknown God,” and shall be in a 
state of being grasped by the God beyond our gods. 

In light of this development of religion, this similarity 
of approach, this historical revelation, what does the 
Christian church have to say to the other religions? It 
has three choices: exclusiveness, indifference, or the 
middle road of fulfillment. 

The exclusivist will say that all other religions are 
false; that ours is the only pathway to God; and that 
we alone have all the truth there is. The serious question 
we must ask ourselves before accepting that view is 
this: What about the people who have never heard the 
gospel in just this way? Even though we believe that 
God has not left himself without a witness, we are still 
left somewhat on the horns of a dilemma. 

The indifferent person finds his attitude arising out 
of the opinion that all religions are alike, and so why 
bother the poor heathen? A lovely thought, but the 
Christian must be honest with himself and say that his 
religion, in spite of its heritage in other faiths, is also 
unique in a revolutionary way. There are anticipations 
of Christianity in all history, but it is unique. God is 
incarnate in his Son. A historical event particularizes 
the universal love of God for men. Perfection is sym- 
bolized for the first time in a human life. 

So we are driven to our third choice. If we cannot 
be exclusivistic; and if we cannot be indifferent; then 
our final choice is that of fulfillment. The Christian 
faith is the fulfillment, the logical culmination, the final 
revelation of every other religion and every other self- 
manifestation of God. As Jesus reminds his contempo- 
raries, as they are faced with the same question that 
grips us, “I have come not to abolish, . . . but to fulfil” 
(Matt. 5:17, R.S.V.). So we find the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, and the others, not groping for a morsel at 
our table, but standing at the conclusion of their own 
Old Testament periods, ready to step into the New 
Covenant. And we must find him! And we must face 
him with the gospel of Christ! 
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Coming: A New Day for Congolese Women 


‘It is hard to change long-established customs. . . . But the cause of 
the Christian family is far from a hopeless one. Great hopes rest in the 
younger families and in the many boys and girls now in the schools. 
They are the ones who can be reached by example and teaching’ 


By CHESTER and MARGARET JUMP 
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AMA MATTIE is correct when she says that the 
mission is at fault in not lifting the level of 
women as fast as they have raised the level of the 
Congolese men. And she is equally accurate in her ob- 
servation that Congo will find it difficult to advance a 
great deal further until women are raised to the same 
status as men.’ 

One of the principal reasons for their slowness in 
bringing woman to the place where she should be is 
that she was so very far below the position of man when 
the missionaries first arrived in Congo. A woman liter- 
ally was the slave of her family and her husband. She 
was sold into marriage, whether she approved the choice 
of her elders or not. She belonged to her husband, and 
was treated not as a partner, but often as a mere chattel. 
She was despised and consequently despised herself. “I 
can’t do this, I’m only a woman.” “Women and chick- 
ens are alike, neither has any brains.” These are judg- 
ments not from the men but from the women them- 
selves. 

Missionaries coming to the Congo in the 1890's often 
wondered why most of the church members were men, 
or why the pupils in the schools were all boys. When 
they sometimes questioned a Congolese about this, the 
response usually was another question: “Is a girl ca- 
pable of learning to read?” or “Can a woman be 
saved?” 

It took a great deal of courage for a woman even to 
attend a Christian gathering. Frequently men actually 
forbade their wives to do so, for they realized early 
that polygamy and Christianity would not mix. So it 
was a real victory when the right of a woman to leave 
a polygamous marriage in order to become a Christian 
finally was recognized. It was a giant step forward 
when an old chief expressed his acceptance of this by 
saying: ““We have no right to tie up their souls.” 

Child marriage was common. Seven- and eight-year- 
old girls were sold to old men in payment of debts, or 
perhaps in order to get enough money to buy some 
coveted thing. Frequently these old men already had 
several wives. Missionaries were called upon to rescue 
children from such marriages. Fortunately, the freedom 


*Mama Mattie Nsingani, a Congolese trained nurse in charge 
of the American Baptist Mission dispensary at Leopoldville, made 
these timely statements in a speech at a banquet honoring Dr. and 
Mrs. Edward B. Willingham and James L. Sprigg, in February, 
1958. 





Note: This penetrating article on the status of women in the 
Belgian Congo is from Chester and Margaret Jump’s mission-study 
book Coming—Ready or Not, published by The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. Copyrighted, 1959. Used by permission. 
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of the child-wife often could be bought by paying the 
husband several pieces of cloth and refunding the brass 
rods he had paid for his bride. Such girls generally 
were taken into the station boarding schools and edu- 
cated. Many of them later married young men who 
were also mission students. 

Elizabeth Ngunga is the wife of a pastor today. She 
was sold into marriage when she was just a child. She 
became seriously ill, so her husband and his relatives 
took her to the witch doctor. But instead of being cured, 
she grew worse. It was the village teacher who finally 
persuaded the relatives to take her to Sona Bata. There 
Mrs. Frederickson cured the child. She did more than 
that, however; she instilled in the child’s heart the 
desire to follow Christ. The marriage contract was 
broken. Elizabeth stayed on the station. She became a 
teacher and an assistant in the dispensary. Later she 
married Pastor André Mpika. She is the mother of 
Mattie Nsingani. 

There are many Elizabeth Ngungas in Congo today, 
women who are living happy, useful lives because they 
were redeemed from the slavery of child marriages by 
early missionaries. 

Child marriage is no longer a problem. Even poly- 
gamy is less prevalent than it once was, although it 
still exists. But the customs and practices related to 
courtship, marriage and family life still make it ex- 
tremely difficult for a husband and wife to achieve the 
ideal of a Christian home. 

In the past marriages were always arranged by the 
clan. Today a young man frequently chooses his own 
bride, and she has the privilege of accepting or refusing 
him as her husband. When he has decided on a girl, 
the young man sends her a gift—often a piece of cloth 
or some money. If the girl accepts the gift, it means 
that she is willing for him to proceed with the arrange- 
ments for the marriage. Either the young man himself 
or his relatives approach the relatives of the girl and 
discuss the bride price. 

The marriage palaver is an important affair. The 
girl’s whole family gathers to make sure that each one 
receives his share of the price. The bargaining may go 
on for several days. Bride prices went higher and higher 
until the government found it necessary to place a ceil- 
ing on them. Today the price may range from sixty 
to a hundred and fifty dollars. It would take most young 
men many months to earn so much money, so his 
brothers, uncles and father come to his aid. As a result, 
he is in debt to them and they have control over him. 
Nor do they fail to exercise this power if he treats his 
wife too generously and fails to pay his debt quickly. 
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The bride price generally includes cloth, articles of 
clothing, household wares, perfume and food, as well 
as money. Often the final payment will not be made 
until after the first child is born. Marriage contracts 
are legal contracts and must be signed in the presence 
of the chief, who is the recognized governmental au- 
thority. 

The bride price can serve the husband as a club 
which he holds over his wife. If she fails to obey him or 
displeases him in any way, he can remind her that she 
is his property, that he paid for her. However, it also 
can be a weapon for the wife to use in her relation- 
ship with her husband. When she is displeased she will 
taunt him by saying that he cannot think very much 
of her as he paid such a low price for her. 

It is little wonder that the Congolese Christian 
leaders who are interested in the development of Chris- 
tian families have expressed the wish that the custom 
of the bride price could be abolished. A few Christian 
parents have been courageous enough to arrange mar- 
riages for their children without the payment of money. 
In these instances the practice generally has been for 
the relatives to present the young couple with a gift of 
money to be used in furnishing their home. 

* 

The custom of separation of the sexes in almost all 
the activities of life is a common one in the Congo. Men 
and women do not sit together in church. They do not 
eat together. They do not work together in the gardens 
or around the house. The work is carefully divided. It is 
the duty of the man to build a house for his wife, and 
to clear a plot of land in the forest for her to plant a 
garden. The rest of the work is hers. She plants the crop, 
tends and harvests it. 

The money resulting from the sale of its produce is 
divided, a part to her and the remainder to the husband. 
Most of the wife’s share is demanded by her relatives. 
The husband’s portion is used to supply clothing and 
the other needs of the family. Any money which he 
earns through his own work is his. However, he is ex- 
pected to give a large part of it to his relatives. Both 
sets of relatives are quick to complain if they feel that 
the couple is keeping too much money for their own use. 

By custom, men in Congo eat “mu boko.” That 
means that a group of men belonging to the same clan 
always eat together. Their wives contribute the food. 
The men and boys usually gather under a shelter to 
eat. Now that more of them have attractive homes 
with dining room tables and chairs, they have moved 
the “boko” into the dining room. But the wives still do 
not eat with their husbands. They take the food which 
is left and eat it in the kitchen; or more often they sit 
outside the house on a mat with their children. There 
are very few families where husband, wife and children 
sit together at the table for meals. 

Sometimes, because the wife has been paid for, a 
husband may feel that it is his privilege to beat her 
when she displeases him. She in turn may curse him, 
scold, and most often just get stubborn and refuse to 
cook for him. She may return to her parents, but they 
probably will try to send her back to her husband since 
they do not want to return the bride price. 

It is easy to see that a Christian home, as Americans 
conceive it, is an ideal difficult to achieve in the Congo. 
But there are some. Boys and girls are learning respect 
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for each other in school. Parents are learning that 
they need to help the young couple to get along with 
each other rather than to pull them away from each 
other. A few families are beginning to share their work, 
their meals and their recreation. In schools like Kim- 
pese and Kikongo Bible Institute they are taught to 
live as families. 

One of the most difficult problems, obviously, is the 
custom regarding the sharing of money; but progress 
is being made there, too. The appointment recently of 
a missionary who will devote full time to the develop- 
ment of a Christian family program is an indication of 





At School for Pastors and Teachers, Kimpese, student 
wives on way to classes. Older children will baby-sit 


the increasing importance of this phase of the mission 
work. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the work with 
women and girls is the “Congo Women’s House 
Parties.” Each year the women leaders of the Baptist 
churches gather together for a few days of meetings, 
sometimes at the mission stations, sometimes at a dis- 
trict church center. During this time they study the 
program of the following year, plan their monthly 
meetings, and worship, play and fellowship with each 
other. They return to their own church centers filled 
with ideas and enthusiasm with which to begin the 
new year. 

& 

The pastor’s wife, who is often one of the few edu- 
cated women in a church, usually is responsible for the 
monthly meetings at each church center. It is customary 
to have a hygiene lesson or instruction in homemaking, 
and a Bible lesson for each month. She may call on the 
young wife of a teacher or nurse to help her; but often 
her greatest help will come from the women of the 
villages who are sincere, earnest Christians, even though 
they are barely literate. 

The women of the churches play a large part in the 
church program. They help in the construction of per- 
manent church buildings, carrying a good share of the 
sand and water and rock that is needed. They carry 
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clay and plaster the walls of the mud and thatch build- 
ings at the church center. Some serve on the board of 
deacons; and in every church, women assist in the 
communion services, sit in on the business meetings 
and act as delegates to various conferences. Recently, 
Congo Baptist women have organized their own so- 
cieties in some arcas and are organizing campaigns for 
raising money for the work of the churches. 

In the past it was difficult to keep the girls in school 
long enough for them to finish the fifth grade and re- 
ceive primary school certificates. Today it is difficult 
to care for all the girls who would like to have a post- 
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A beginners’ class for wives of theological students, 
Kimpese, gets down to the business of learning to read 


primary education. Some girls have completed the 
teacher-training courses and are serving in the primary 
schools. Others have finished the midwifery course or 
the training for nurse’s aides, and are working in the 
mission hospitals. 

As the women of Congo become better educated, 
they will take their place on the ladder with the men. 
Mama Mattie is one who has done this. She was one 
of the first two women to receive a nurse’s diploma. 
Her husband is employed by a large commercial firm 
in Leopoldville. Mama Mattie runs her home, takes 
care of her five children and still finds time to work in 
the mission dispensary and take an active part in the 
church. In 1956 she was a delegate to the organizational 
meeting of the African Union of Baptist Women, in 
Nigeria. She is president of the local women’s society, 
which she organized soon after her return from Nigeria. 
Recently she has organized sewing classes for women 
and a baby clinic for the villages adjacent to Leopold- 
ville. She was chosen to represent the American Baptist 
Mission at the Protestant Exhibition at the Brussels 
World’s Fair in 1958. 

But there are other women who have moved up the 
ladder also. Louise Lau was brought to the mission as 
a sickly young girl. She was not worth much to her 
family, for no one would choose an invalid for a wife. 
Therefore the mission could have her. But at Kikongo 
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she recovered, was converted, and then she married a 
young Christian worker. Together they went as mission- 
aries to the Bapelende people, where they suffered much 
persecution and her husband died suddenly. 

Lau had two children. With them she started to walk 
back the two hundred miles to the Kikongo station. A 
third baby was born on the way and proved too frail 
to survive. Lau and her two other children arrived at 
the station destitute. She was given work in the Kikongo 
hospital. Out of her meager earnings she frequently 
helped her family—those who had abandoned her. 
Hardship, suffering and loneliness have never shaken 
her courage or witness for Christ. 

The mother and father of Lena Tusamo were among 
the early Christians in the Banza Manteke field. Mama 
Lena says that it is only natural for her to want to 
follow them. Several members of her family contracted 
leprosy, and finally her own daughter fell victim to the 
disease. But instead of bemoaning her troubles; Mama 
Lena is working as a midwife in the Banza Manteke 
hospital, and her witness and consecration have been 
the means of drawing many women to Christ. 
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Elizabeth Yikulwadio is the proud possessor of a 
diploma from the four-year teacher’s course at Kimpese, 
the first woman to receive such a diploma. She com- 
pleted her primary school training at Banza Manteke 
and taught in the girls’ school there. About that time 
a number of young men began to take an interest in her. 

There were three from whom Yikulwadio had to 
choose a husband. Two of these were boys from her own 
and a nearby village, and they had good jobs in the 
city; the third was in the station school, but came from 
a distant village. Yikulwadio chose Lukombo, the 
stranger, an unprecedented choice. Most relatives would 
not have permitted such a thing, but Yikulwadio’s 
grandfather was Joshua Malutama, the former pastor 
at Banza Manteke, himself a breaker of taboos, so the 
engagement held. 

Shortly after the marriage, Lukombo was chosen to 
enter the teacher-training school at Kimpese. Yikul- 
wadio was enrolled in the women’s school there; but it 
was soon obvious that the level of the class was far be- 
neath her ability. So she, too, entered the teacher- 
training course. Lukombo stayed on at Kimpese as a 
teacher while his wife completed the four years of study 
and received her diploma. Then they returned to Banza 
Manteke and worked for several years in the school 
there. But today Yikulwadio and her husband are back 
at Kimpese, because Lukombo is preparing to become 
a pastor. Many look forward to their service in the 
ministry. Especially it is good to know that their home 
will continue to be a happy place, a shining example 
of a Christian home to all who enter. 

The Matties and Yikulwadios are not very numerous. 
Nor can many of them be expected among the adults 
of today. It is hard to change long-established customs. 
People do not readily give up the traditions of the cen- 
turies. It is hard to get the older folk to adopt new 
habits of eating, of sharing money, and of working to- 
gether. But the cause of the Christian family is far from 
a hopeless one. Great hopes rest in the younger families 
and in the many boys and girls now in the schools. They 
are the ones who can be reached by example and 
teaching. 
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CAMPUS EVANGELISM 


VOCUEETU TELE 


HERE is no department of religion at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, and no credit courses in 
the field of religion are offered. But within the uni- 
versity is a definite Christian community which func- 
tions through the campus Christian Association. 

In a sense, the university presents a unique oppor- 
tunity for the Protestant chaplain. ‘Through a co-opera- 
tive arrangement of the denominations, the chaplain 
and the Christian Association serve all Protestant stu- 
dents and faculty. Thus we do not have the problem, 
which plagues so many college campuses, of competi- 
tion among numerous student Christian fellowships. 
This fact is especially important on a campus where 
more than 50 per cent of the students are Roman 
Catholic. 

The university administration recognizes the Protes- 
tant chaplain as a member of the university staff. He 
represents Protestants at official university functions 
and, upon occasion, as a guest lecturer in the classroom. 
The freedom of the campus allowed the Protestant 
chaplain is in itself a unique opportunity. The univer- 
sity actually supports our work by furnishing us with 
office space, meeting rooms for our student activities, 
and a place for worship. 

Because of the attitude of the university, the students 
readily recognize the Protestant chaplain as such. They 
realize that they do not have to go “off campus” to 
have religion, and that religion is a full-time affair. 

& 

Evangelism is a responsibility in every Christian com- 
munity. The Christian Association, as a Christian com- 
munity, recognizes this task as part of its work. The 
process of evangelism on our campus may differ from 
the traditional concept, but we still seek to lead the 
students to full and complete commitment to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

First, our task in evangelism is to help the students 
understand the gospel—to understand the basic con- 
cepts of their faith. To this end, two noncredit Bible 
courses are offered each semester. They are taught by 
the chaplain during regular class hours in one of the 
university classrooms. A professor, in commenting on 
these courses, said that he would like very much to 
teach a course where students attend because they 
wanted to learn, rather than being required to learn. 

These courses are of necessity supplemented by in- 
formal study groups and gatherings where students 
can feel free to express themselves without fear of being 
graded on what they say. In addition, discussions occur 
in the coffee shop, in the chaplain’s office, or in his 
home. They help the students to understand what they 
believe and why; to realize that they are not alone in 
their groping; to find that faith is deeper than they 
thought. Students are interested in undergirding their 
faith with reason, particularly in view of the ranid 
intellectual advances they are making in other fields. 
It is our task to help these students to grow in their 
understanding of the gospel while they are making such 
tremendous advances in the arts and sciences. 

Second, it is our task to help students discover the 
campus on which they live and to apply their religious 
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faith in their dormitories, fraternities, and classrooms, 
and to speak their faith in the many campus organiza- 
tions. 

The Christian community can help the student who 
is living away from home perhaps for the first time in 
his life. Thus we are likely to discuss, individually or 
in a more formal meeting, such questions as cheating 
on examinations, drinking, wet or dry campus, racial 
and minority group problems. It is our responsibility 
to help the student interpret his study, whether it be 
in history, the books and plays in his English class, or 
his course in philosophy or science, in the light of the 
Christian faith. He must not be afraid to discover the 
world in which he lives, to learn from this world and 
to decide how he should live in it. 

It is also our task to help students give leadership 
to the many campus organizations and to do so with 
Christian perspective. Herein lies a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to witness to the Christian faith. 

Third, while the university offers its students intellec- 
tual depth and insight, the Christian community on 
campus offers a sense of direction and purpose for life. 
The Protestant chaplain spends many hours in counsel- 
ing with students. High on the list of topics discussed 
is that of vocation—vocation with purpose. Many col- 
lege students today really do not know what they want 
to do in life, some even up to the time of graduation. 
‘What can I do with a major in business administra- 
tion?” a student asks. For some the answer is an under- 
standing of Christian vocation. For some it is a change 
in the field of study. For some it is further study. For 
still others, perhaps, it is the Christian ministry. Indeed, 
recruiting top-notch students for the Christian ministry 
is one of our major tasks. 

The Christian community must offer the campus 
the very best in religion. Highest standards must be 
maintained in noncredit courses, in discussion and study 
groups, and in the speakers at the weekly meetings. 
Depth and insight are as important to the church on 
the campus as they are to the classroom. 

Fourth, the key to evangelism on the campus is that 
core of dedicated Christian students who are serious 
about their faith. Each fall, the Christian Association 
places emphasis on recruiting new members to the 
Christian community. Many persons make definite 
Christian commitments at that time. But during the 
year others come and say, “I want to be a part.” A 
roommate, a classmate, is added to the group because 
he has discovered something of great value in the 
Christian faith from being in contact with one of our 
dedicated Christian students. Many in our Christian 
Association have responsible positions in the numerous 
campus organizations. As they stand up to their Chris- 
tian convictions, they witness to their Christian faith. 

& 

On our campus, evangelism is not thought of in terms 
of a special emphasis, but as an ongoing task. Ours is 
not known as a Christian school, but its favorable at- 
titude places us in a unique position to work on campus 
to proclaim the Christian message and to challenge the 
students to a life dedicated to Christ. 
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URING the first week in November, Protestants 

throughout Japan will gather in Tokyo for a 
series of celebrations befitting a very special occasion. 
An opening Sunday-school rally will be held in the 
famous civic center, Hibiya Park. Every evening for 
seven days, the Christian message will be given in the 
sports stadium and in two of Tokyo’s most spacious 
public auditoriums. Every day of the week some phase 
of Protestant work will be presented to the public. 
Women and young people will hold special mass meet- 
ings. Japanese Protestants will make the celebration 
worthy of the occasion. 

The occasion is the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Protestant work in Japan. But the celebration also will 
mark the beginning of a second century and, appropri- 
ately, will launch a united evangelistic thrust for which 
Protestants have planned and prayed for five years. 
Capitalizing on the place which Christianity has won in 
their nation, Japanese Protestants are endeavoring to 
make this Centennial Year a time of great ingathering. 

Japan greeted Christians one hundred years ago with 
a less cordial reception than accorded them today. The 
treaty negotiated by Commodore Perry in 1858 brought 
this hermit nation out into the world arena and opened 
her centuries-long barred door to Christian missions. 
However, an edict outlawing the Christian religion still 
lingered on. It shouted its warning from conspicuous 
places on the nation’s highways: “As long as the sun 
shall continue to shine, let no Christian come to Japan. 
And let it be known that the Christian God or the 
Great God of all, if he dare violate this command, shall 
pay for it with his head.” 

Today, there are 350,000 Protestant Christians and 
almost 3,000 churches in Japan. To this group should 
be added those enrolled in the Sunday schools, the 
young people in the youth groups of the churches, the 
students in the 216 Protestant educational institutions, 
and the mothers and children in the 600 Christian 
kindergartens. 

It is this total group that has been mobilizing forces 
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PROTESTANT SAGA 
IN JAPAN 


The first week of this month marks 
the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Protestant Christian work in Japan 
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the past five years for a united evangelistic thrust during 
the Centennial Year. They also have enlisted help from 
abroad. Early in the year, E. Stanley Jones and his team 
toured the nation. They held one hundred and thirty- 
four meetings in which decision cards were signed by 
close to fifteen thousand people, most of them non- 
Christians. 

The road that has brought Christianity to a second 
century in Japan has been rough and rugged. Com- 
modore Perry’s treaty toned down the bark of the ban 
on Christianity, but the earliest missionary pioneers were 
compelled to camouflage their mission. 

English was in great demand, an so they organized 
English classes and schools, using the English Bible as 
a textbook. Some served as advisers to government of- 
ficials or in professional circles, ever on the alert for 
openings to plant the seed of Christian truth. They were 
compelled to live in restricted districts and forbidden to 
travel outside without a special permit. 

In 1873, the ban was officially lifted and the edicts 
against Christianity disappeared from the roadsides. 
The tales, however, branding Christians as subversive, 
emissaries of exploiting Western nations, lingered long 
in the popular memory and built difficult hurdles for 
the Christian pioneers. The year the ban was ended 
also marked the organization of the first Protestant 
church. 

Those who pioneered in planting the Christian 
church in the Sunrise Kingdom were centuries ahead 
of their time in their grasp of Christ’s goal for the 
church and in the interpretation of their mission. 
They were representatives of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America, and the Dutch Reformed Church, but they 
had the ecumenical mind and declared it their purpose 
to eschew sectarianism in planting the church in this 
virgin soil. 

True to the New Testament pattern, the earliest 
churches were designated simply as Christian churches. 
The first church organized was called the Yokohama 
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Kaigan (“Seaside”) Church, because it was located on 
the waterfront of that port city. Other churches fol- 
lowed this pattern. They were nondenominational in 
character and designated by their geographical location. 

This broadly based beginning was soon disrupted by 
the influx of missionaries intent on establishing churches 
bearing Western labels. This movement played havoc 
with the unity which motivated the existing churches, 
and the model of a fragmented Protestantism was 
introduced. 

Japanese Protestants, however, never lost that early 
vision. In 1878, they launched a movement to reorgan- 
ize the United Church. This movement failed, but it 
rekindled the urge for unity. 


Tus YEN FOR UNITY has colored the history of 
Japanese Christian leaders. In 1901, when _ they 
launched the Twentieth-Century Evangelistic Crusade, 
they made it an all-Protestant effort, nation-wide in its 
scope. Again, in the Kingdom of God Movement they 
mobilized the total Protestant forces in a united thrust. 
This movement lasted six consecutive years. This all-out 
venture in co-operative evangelism developed a deep 
sense of oneness in the Protestant community. 

When the National Christian Council of Japan was 
formed in 1928, it provided the Protestants a perma- 
nent medium through which to channel integrated 
activity and bring a united impact on the nation’s 
moral, social, and religious life. 

In 1938, the issue of unifying the Protestant front 
was brought to a hurried head. The nation was in in- 
ternal turmoil. Reactionary tides were running strong. 
The church was under fire. In order to undergird the 
church and match her for the hour, the National Chris- 
tian Council convened an All-Japan Protestant Con- 
ference to consider the question of church union. Prac- 
tically every group responded to this call. The final 


















































Christian center in Fukagawa, Tokyo industrial area. 
Dr. Axling with Seiji Akiba, director, and Mrs. Akiba 


vote was in favor of union in principle, and the Com- 
mission on Church Union was set up to lift the proposal 
out of the realm of study and discussion onto the plane 
of action and realization. 

It was at this juncture that the militarists and reac- 
tionary Fascists confronted Japanese Protestants with 
the most critical hour in their history. Under God, they 
were ready. Out of their years of experience in co- 
operative interchurch life and action, they organized 
the Church of Christ in Japan. During the Second 
World War, this church was, with a few exceptions, 
an all-inclusive Protestant body. This banding together 
created a sustaining consciousness of Christian soli- 
darity, and enabled the churches to face their terrifically 
tangled problems in a way to win through. 

When the war ended, the Episcopalians, Lutherans, 





American Baptist missionary family in Japan, pictured at recent mission gathering, with youngsters ready for bed 
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Evangelism begins early, as with these bright children 
at the mission kindergarten at Kuji, in northern Japan 





Southern Baptists, Southern Presbyterians, Free Meth- 
odists, Nazarenes, and a wing of the Holiness Church 
withdrew and reorganized on their former denomina- 
tional basis. Yet during the war the United Church 
played the unique, God-given role of keeping the Protes- 
tant community intact and functioning. 

This historical retrospect throws into high relief the 
fact that a vital sense and reality of unity have charac- 
terized the past one hundred years of the Japanese 
Protestant church. The Ayodan (“United Church” ) 
still musters 70 per cent of the Protestant Christians. 
However, one of the disturbing postwar developments 
is a mushrooming of sects and groupings until the 
Protestant front is again broken into some one hundred 
fragments. Shadows of their prototype in the West, 
they did not spring out of the soil and soul of Japan. 
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The Non-Church Fellowship, which roots back half 
a century in its beginnings, does have its origin in the 
soil and soul of Japan. This is a grassroots Protestant 
fellowship, Christ-centered and Bible-based, that has 
never had any working relation with non-Japanese 
leadership or non-Japanese funds. Growing rapidly 
since the war it now has a following of some 50,000. 
Japanese Protestants have been eager for fellowship 
with Protestants around the world. They were repre- 
sented at the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910, at the Jerusalem Conference in 1928, 
at the Madras World Christian Conference in 1938, 
and at the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in 1954. 


Tue UNIQUE FEATURE of Japanese Christianity 
is that instead of taking root among the lower classes 
and working its way upward in the social scale, it re- 
versed the process. The early converts were from the 
Samurai, the top-flight warrior-ruling class, the most 
influential circle in society. The fact that the Christian 
faith took its rise from this elite group may account 
for its slow spread among the masses. Christianity in 
that nation is still in the main a middle-class movement. 

Christianity’s origin in Japan may furnish the reason 
why there have been no spectacular mass movements 
Christward. The church has not been stagnant. She has 
grown, but her growth has been distressingly slow— 
like the nation’s annual rice harvest, a handful at a 
time. 

This origin among the elite may also account for the 
fact that the influence and moulding impact of Chris- 
tianity on the thought life, the moral, social, and 
religious life of the nation, goes far, very far, beyond 
its numerical strength and visible reach. It is literally a 
dynamic re-creating leaven at the motivating center of 
the nation’s life. 





‘he face of the new Japan may be seen in these members of Waseda Hoshien, the Baptist student center, Tokyo 
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AN YOU FIND a couple of cans of wallpaper 

cleaner, such as Climax or Cleveland, or any other 
good brand which you just rub on and the dirt comes 
off? It isn’t available here, and we have need of a 
couple of small cans for some wallpaper that needs 
cleaning badly. Then, can you contact a Plymouth 
dealer and get a tailpipe for a 1958 six-cylinder Custom 
Suburban?” 

Filling such needs is necessary missionary work; for, 
contrary to the popular concept, the ministry of a mis- 
sionary is not solely spiritual; it entails physical aspects 
common to everyday living. This fact, however, does 
not destroy our idealistic viewpoint regarding the high 
calling of a missionary; it merely reminds us that he 
must face the practical day-to-day problems, just as 
anyone else does. 

_ The opening quotation originated in a letter from 
George T. King, pastor of the Community Baptist 
Church, Cordova, Alaska. The letter came just before 
my first field visit as the newly appointed general mis- 
sionary to Alaska. It seemed strange to receive such a 
request; however, I was determined to comply, as it 
represented a genuine need. After many calls and in- 
quiries, I located the requested items in Anchorage. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Chester Bowman, a 
charter member of the Anchorage church, drove Paul 
O. Madsen, associate executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies, and me to the 
Anchorage International Airport. Carrying luggage, 
exhaust tailpipe, and wallpaper cleaner, we boarded 
the plane to Cordova. Surely to newcomers this lug- 
gage would be quite an oddity, but nothing was unusual 
to long-time Alaskans. 

Two hours later we arrived in Cordova. The plane 
landed on an airstrip that seemed to be located in the 
middle of a wilderness, but it is actually only thirteen 
miles from the city. Rev. and Mrs. George T. King met 
us. Before arriving in Cordova proper, Mr. King turned 
into an area abandoned by the Government and re- 
marked, “Here we are!”’ As I looked around and saw 
the unpainted, rundown buildings, with broken win- 
dows, my emotions were quite mixed. Not knowing 
whether to laugh or cry, I thought, “These missionaries 
live here?” My dismay was soon dissolved by the 
hilarious laughter of the missionaries and Dr. Madsen. 

_When we reached Cordova we met Elsie Petteys, 
director of the Christian center; Belle Williams, acting 
administrator and nurse in Community Hospital; and 
Gertrude Lauterbach, missionary nurse. After introduc- 
tions and many “firsts,” we settled down to conferences 
and discussions of present and future plans for the work. 
There were serious decisions to make, and amid all were 
times of excellent food, good fellowship, and heart- 
warming spiritual enrichment. 

_ Cordova is a town of about fifteen hundred popula- 
tion, subject to seasonal fluctuations. Its economy is 
dependent upon fishing. A good or bad fishing season 
is reflected at all times both in the hospital and in the 
church, as well as in the community at large. 
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Because Cordova’s contact with the rest of the world 
is by air, it is a community that is highly aware of the 
world. In day-to-day routine, however, it is still a fron- 
tier. 

There is an acute need for a strong ministry in the 
church, in the Christian center, and in the hospital. 
Moral influence, wholesome recreation, and good health 
are essentials for progress on the frontier. Problems and 
opportunities for service confront us in Cordova daily. 
It is a significant work. 

After a few days we returned to Anchorage for the 
first of two Charter-Member Sundays. The first preach- 
ing service was held in the First American Baptist 
Church on Sunday, February 22. By April 26, thirty-one 
charter members made up the church fellowship. 


AncuoracE is a city of about a hundred thou- 
sand, having almost half the population of all Alaska. 
Though there were other Protestant churches in the city, 
there was a need also for an American Baptist church. 
Churches of other denominations in the community, 
faced with crucial spiritual problems, heightened by 
the change from territorial status to statehood, were 
eager for a co-operative Baptist church to join hearts 
and hands in the work. 

I was familiar with the problems of beginning new 
work, for I had started the church in Pico, Calif., where 
I served before coming to Alaska. In Anchorage, a 
dedicated, enthusiastic group were waiting on our first 
Sunday. Their dedication was proved by the fact that 
in six months we had eighty in attendance at the morn- 
ing worship service. 

The general-missionary part of my assignment was 
new both to me and to our Alaskan missionaries. Con- 
tact had previously been directly with New York, 
almost five thousand miles away. The American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies felt that a missionary-in-charge 
in Alaska was mandatory, for several reasons. There was 
a need for closer liaison with the missionaries than 
letters and annual visits from New York would provide. 
A general missionary living in Alaska would have the 
“feel” of the whole state and would be alert to new 
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mission opportunities. Further, the general missionary 
could provide a connecting link to each Alaskan mission 
station and provide for fellowship and counsel. 

Mine is a difficult job—too large for one man—and 
so it is the intent of the Home Mission Societies to send 
a second staff person to assist in the work of the church 
in Anchorage. Additional property has been purchased 
in a suburban location, where we hope to start cottage 
prayer meetings and house-to-house calling, which we 
hope soon will lead to a second church. 

Six weeks after my arrival, Paul O. Madsen had come 
to tour the fields with me. He introduced me to the 
missionaries and gave me valuable background informa- 
tion. 

After the second Charter-Member Sunday, at which 
Dr. Madsen preached, we prepared to go to Kodiak, an 
island some two hundred and fifty miles to the south, 
off the coast of the mainland. At 7:00 a.m., we boarded 
a plane for Kodiak. Two American Baptists were on 
board: Nick Peters, formerly of the First Baptist 
Church, Fresno, Calif., now a charter member of First, 
Anchorage; and Mrs. Frank McConaghy, of the First 
Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash. She had presented the 
new church with a communion set as a gift from her 
husband and herself. 

We arrived in Kodiak around 10:00 a.m., after hav- 
ing landed safely on the small airstrip located between 
two high mountains. That evening at a church officers’ 
meeting, a young man with the Ground Air Control 
informed us that our pilot was just starting to pull up 
when we broke through the cloud formations. John A. 
Molletti, pastor of the Kodiak Community Baptist 
Church, and William W. Stone, superintendent of our 
Kodiak Baptist Children’s Home, met us at the airport. 

Through a drizzling rain we drove to the parsonage, 
where we met Mrs. Molletti, and then to the Children’s 
Home to meet Mrs. Stone and four of the houseparents: 
Vivienne Greene, Rose Graziano, Mildred Crowell, and 
Pearle Rold. The Wendell H. Hyltons were on furlough. 
We scheduled afternoon conferences with the mission- 
aries. That evening before the prayer service, we met 
all the church officers at a buffet supper served in the 
parsonage. 
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The Kodiak church serves the whole community. It 
maintains a congregation of 250 and a Sunday school 
of about 300, in spite of a continuous turnover of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel at the Navy base. Pastor 
Molletti and Estelle Marlin, director of Christian educa- 
tion, make an excellent team in their work at the church. 

We traveled by way of the gospel boat Evangel to 
Ouzinkie with Norman L. Smith as helmsman. We 
conferred with Mr. and Mrs. Smith, sharing their joys, 
victories, problems, and future plans. As we walked 
around beautiful Spruce Island, the children of the 
village followed us closely. There were no sidewalks, 
and not a single automobile. Along one trail we met 
four intoxicated men, who muttered lewd words. A 
small boy by my side exclaimed, “Oh, drunks! See you 
later!’ With that he skirted through the woods and met 
us farther down the path. Later I remembered this as I 
watched children file into Baker Cottage and heard 
Mrs. Smith instruct them concerning the good news 
that Jesus loves all the little children of the world. 

My visit to Ouzinkie prompted feelings both of con- 
cern and of happiness. I am grateful that we have mis- 
sionaries in this most needy field. I realized anew that 
sending them is worth all it costs. 

We flew back to Kodiak the next day in twenty 
minutes in a multicolored amphibian plane, which, be- 
cause of its colors, the children of Kodiak call “Easter 
Egg.” Our hearts rejoiced in the testimonies given by 
the mission children regarding the grace of God working 
in their lives. Many of them had found Christ as their 
Savior and had been baptized by Mr. Molletti. 

After many heart-warming experiences—dinners, con- 
ferences, and sightseeing excursions—we returned to 
Anchorage. 


Ir IS A PRIVILEGE to share the burdens, joys, heart- 
aches, frustrations, disappointments, victories, goals, and 
future plans of our dedicated missionaries in Alaska. 
Through all the countless endeavors there runs one great 
theme, one great purpose—to make known the love of 
God through Christ; to spread God’s Word; to make 
disciples; and to teach them Christ’s way. 

Our missionaries do all this to the glory of God and 
the furtherance of his kingdom. I cannot adequately 
express my high esteem for them. Their dedication de- 
mands special recognition. 

Ours is a varied work in Alaska. We have three 
churches, a mission boat, a children’s home, a Christian 
center, and a hospital. We seek to minister to all the 
needs in a community, “saturating” it rather than hav- 
ing small works in spots. As a new missionary, I feel 
that this is good strategy. 

I am glad to be a newly commissioned missionary in 
Alaska and to look forward to preaching the gospel in 
my twin jobs in this new forty-ninth state. Here are 
real needs, but our missionaries, with others, are here to 
meet those needs. With your prayers, they will do a 
worthy piece of work. j 
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RISEN INDEED: STUDIES IN 
THE LORD’S RESURRECTION. 
By G. D. Yarnold. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.25. 

The author says that a correspond- 
ent wrote to the church press some- 
time ago: “Before Easter, I searched 
the church bookshops for a book on 
Easter. There were rows and rows of 
books on the Cross, but practically 
nothing on the Resurrection.” It is 
to help remedy this situation that this 
little book appears at this time. Here 
is a careful study of the biblical ac- 
counts of the resurrection of Jesus. 
One of the interesting things about the 
book is that the ascension is treated 
as a resurrection appearance. The 
author’s point of view, in general, is 
that only symbolism can convey the 
truths of eternity. The book throws 
light on the Lord’s Supper and the 
period of the oral gospel. 





SEGREGATION AND DESEGRE- 
GATION: A CHRISTIAN AP- 
PROACH. By T. B. Maston. The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

This is an excellent book by a 
Southerner who all his life has been 
interested in interracial understand- 
ing. The book opens with an interpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court’s decision 
of May 17, 1954. Reactions to that de- 
cision are then discussed. There is a 
chapter on “Separation and Segrega- 
tion,” which closes on the note that 
the cost of segregation is tremendous. 
The last half of the book deals with 
the Christian religion and the problem 
of segregation. The point of view, of 
course, is biblical: that all men are 
equal in the sense of possessing human 
rights and in the sight of God. There 
are excellent chapters on “Segregation 
and the Christian Ethic,” “The 
Church and Segregation,” and “Seg- 
regation and World Missions.” If our 
country, North as well as South, had 
more of the kind of leadership which 
the author of this book embodies, the 
Christian way in race relations would 
be accomplished with a minimum of 
trouble. 


JESUS IN THE GOSPEL OF 
JOHN. By T. C. Smith. Broadman 
Press. $4.00. 

The thesis of this scholarly book is 
that the Fourth Gospel was written as 
an apologia for Christianity and ad- 
dressed to the unbelieving Jews at 
about the turn of the first century, 
between A.D. 90 and 95. Believing 
that the existence of the early church 
was threatened, the author of this 
Gospel set himself to the task of de- 
fending it. At the same time, he sought 
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to make his message appealing to Jew- 
ish leaders. No book in the New Testa- 
ment has caused so much honest dis- 
cussion and healthy disagreement as 
John’s Gospel. This volume is par- 
ticularly stimulating in the way it 
treats the conversation of Jesus with 
the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. 
The symbolic character of the dia- 
logue is brought out in a new and 
stimulating fashion. There is also an 
excellent discussion of the teaching 
on the Bread of Life. The unusual in- 
terest of the Fourth Evangelist in the 
Jewish festivals is discussed toward 
the close of the volume. There is an 
interesting discussion of Jesus’ trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem. 


SPACE, ATOMS, AND GOD. By 
Jack Finegan. The Bethany Press. 
$3.00. 

What message, if any, does the 
Christian faith have for the nuclear- 
space age? The author contends that 
this period in history is still a period of 
the old age. What men need to accept 
is the new age of God, which Jesus 
Christ taught, and which has indeed 
already begun. In a sense we are in 
an interim period and need to push 
forward to a more Christlike society. 
This book deals with the nature of 
God and his concern for man, the 
world responsibilities of the Christian, 
adjustments man faces in his expand- 
ing world, and how progress is made 
by men who are willing to “suffer pain 
and take pains.” 


A LIGHT TO THE NATIONS. An 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 
By Norman K. Gottwald. Harper 
& Brothers. $6.50. 

The student of the Old Testament 
whose former interests and academic 
orientation are basically historical, 
will find this introduction to the Old 
Testament decidedly to his taste. 
Within the historical development of 
the Hebrew-Jewish faith, Dr. Gott- 
wald effectively underlines the most 
significant aspects of a developing 
world view and introduces the Old 
Testament books through which the 
religious heritage of Judaism has been 
communicated to the nations. The au- 
thor views his work as a synthesis of 
history, literature, and theology—and 
a happy synthesis it is. Those to whom 
he acknowledges gratitude for assist- 
ance in the preparation of this volume 
are recognized to be within the highest 
echelon of biblical scholarship. Among 
these are Professors James Mullenburg 
and Samuel Terrien, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Arthur Jeffrey, 
Horace Friess, and Marguerite Block, 








of Columbia University. Other au- 
thors whose work contributes to the 
great value of this text are H. H. Row- 
ley, Paul S. Minear, and W. F. Al- 
bright. Of unique benefit are the rich 
illustrations and the abundant maps 
of the Near East. Although the book 
will find its way primarily into the 
libraries of ministers, professors, and 
students, the lay person with a genuine 
interest in this area will read it with 
understanding and appreciation. 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS. By Julius 
Fischbach. Abingdon Press. $2.25. 
The longtime minister of the First 

Baptist Church, Lansing, Mich., has 

arranged some of his story sermons 

for children around these general 
headings: “From Great Biographies,” 

“From the Mission Field,’ “From 

Nature,” “From the Junior Class,” 

and “From the Changing Year.” Here 

one finds simplicity, closeness to life, 
and a clear insight as to what the 

Christian gospel is. 


CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. By 
Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harper @ 
Brothers. $5.95. 

A popular reference work since it 
first appeared in 1938, this anthology 
of pictures, poetry, music, and stories 
centering in the life of Christ, is now 
available in a revised and enlarged 
edition. Teachers in the Sunday school 
and leaders of young people’s, men’s, 
and women’s groups will find in the 
more than eight hundred pages of 
this volume much valuable material— 
art reproductions, art interpretations, 
hymn interpretations, poems, and 
stories. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR CHURCH 
GROUP LEADERS. Lee J. Gable, 
Editor. Association Press. $7.95. 


Several American Baptists contrib- 
uted material to this practical book, 
which focuses attention on the actual 
needs and problems of church leaders 
and teachers. The book is recom- 
mended for use by religious-education 
directors and committees of the 
churches. Sixty-six leaders from vari- 
ous denominations helped make this 
reference and reading book one that 
will enable workers to help others grow 
in Christ. In twenty-two major sec- 
tions the book combines specific in- 
practice material for all age groups of 
the church school, explores various 
ways of working with church groups 
to guide their thinking and activity, 
and makes helpful and practical sug- 
gestions on how to organize and ad- 
minister a church’s education program 
by the development of lay leadership 
and planning for their continued 
growth. 
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Six Lost Words of the Christmas Story 
By CLIFFORD P. MACDONALD 


Spe GOSPEL according to Luke 
states, “And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

Hidden within this story of the first 
Christmas are six lost words. From 
childhood we have heard these words 
of the angels announcing the birth of 
Christ, and proclaiming peace on 
earth, good will toward men. Sunday- 
school children have memorized these 
passages word for word, and every 
Christmas pageant after pageant pro- 
claims the message of the angels as 
received by the shepherds that holy 
night. 

But this message is not only an an- 
nouncement of the birth of the Savior. 
It also contains a commandment from 
God himself to all whom he has made 
known the story of salvation. This 
commandment of God, the six lost 
words of the Christmas story, which 
are so often glossed over in the telling, 
are contained in the phrase “which 
shall be to all people.” 

It is the duty of those who have 
heard the Christmas story to heed the 
commandment of God and to pass this 
story on to all people. It is not enough 
to come and worship at the manger 
of the Christ child. For as the shep- 
herds of old “made known abroad the 
saying which was told them concern- 
ing this child,” we, also, as responsible 
Christians, must make known the mes- 
sage of peace and good will. 

The fulfillment of the angels’ com- 
mand that holy night has not yet come 
to pass. All people have not heard. The 
story of Christmas has yet to be told, 
and, as the book of Romans aptly 
points out, “How shall they hear with- 
out a preacher?” and “How shall they 
preach, except they be sent?” 

This is the purpose of your gifts to 
missions. ‘This is why you support your 
\merican Baptist Convention—that 
oreachers and teachers may be trained 
ind sent out to proclaim the gospel 
of peace and good will. 

The end of the year is fast ap- 
yroaching. Soon churches across the 
\merican Baptist Convention will be 
irging their people to participate in 
he “End-of-the-Year Emphasis” pro- 
ram. The purpose of this will be tc 
elp your convention meet the current 
ost of spreading the Christmas story 
» all people. By contributing gener- 
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ously to the “End-of-the-Year Empha- 
sis” and by urging others to participate 
in this effort to fulfill your convention’s 
commitments, you will be doing your 
share in bringing the good tidings of 
great joy to all people. There could be 
no more fitting way to remember 
Christ this Christmas than to remem- 
ber those who have not heard. 


‘American Baptist Calendar’ 


Although the 1959-1960 “Ameri- 
can Baptist Calendar” starts with the 
month of August, 1959, it continues 
through the year 1960. It gives infor- 
mation of value to every active mem- 
ber of an American Baptist church. 
The calendar includes a page a month, 
plus listing of special days and pro- 
grams, program suggestions, and space 
for individual notations. The calendar 
is available from the department of 
literature. Price 50 cents. 


Christmas Films 


Why not select a motion picture or 
a filmstrip from our new 1959-1960 
catalogue to help make the Christmas 
experience in your church or church 
school more impressive. We have at- 
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Peace on Earth 


through your Christmas gifts to 
Christ and His work af home 
and around the word mS 





A colorful poster to be displayed in 
American Baptist churches through- 
out December as a part of the conven- 
tion’s end-of-the-year emphasis. This 
annual program assists the churches in 
completing their share of the world 
mission of the convention. The poster 
is printed in Christmas red and black, 
and will challenge the members to 
give sacrifically to world missions 


tractive visual materials depicting the 
Christmas story. Listed in the subject 
index are a great number of audio- 
visuals which will appeal to young and 
old alike, whether used in a worship 
program or in conjunction with a 
lesson. 

For detailed descriptions, refer to 
our Baptist Film Library column in the 
back of this magazine, or consult your 
catalogue. Your nearest Baptist Film 
Library will be happy to assist you in 
planning a program around an audio- 
visual. 


New Literature 


The department of literature would 
like to have a key person in every 
church receive the new literature 
packets under the “New Literature 
Subscription Plan.” The plan’s pur- 
pose is to inform members of new 
pieces as they are produced, and to 
keep them in touch with the literature 
that is available from the convention. 
The packets, which are sent out seven 
times a year, contain samples of new 
literature. In them also are The Secret 
Place, Tomorrow magazine, and Book 
of Remembrance. All this for just 
$1.50 a year. Subscription orders 
should be addressed to the department 
of literature. 


‘Around the World’ 


Group conversation is a person-to- 
person sharing experience designed to 
help build a basis of mutual trust 
among people of different races, cul- 
tures, creeds, and classes. This Baptist 
primer shows how the church can 
bring new members into the church 
and cultivate a real sense of belong- 
ing among all members. 

“Around the World .. . ” is pro- 
duced by the department of Christian 
Friendliness. It may be obtained from 
the department of literature at 25 
cents a copy. 


Study Materials 


The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies have made available 
three items of special interest to the 
current study theme. 

Visiting American Baptist Work in 
the Belgian Congo is an easily read 
booklet written as a travelogue through 
the mission stations. It supplies valu- 
able information and contains ideas 
for programs on its final page, includ- 
ing suggested favors, refreshments, 
decorations, and menus. It is priced at 
50 cents a copy. 

The leaflet “Change and Challenge 
in Congo,” the story of a Congolese 
pastor, gives background for the rapid 
changes taking place in the Belgian 
Congo. There is no charge for this 
leaflet. 
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The Belgian Congo map, 22 x 28 
inches, clearly shows the positions of 
our mission stations in relation to the 
field they serve. Price, 40 cents. 

The booklet Burma Crossroads sup- 
plies an up-to-date report on the Bap- 
tist program in Burma, interpreted in 
the light of the current situation in 
Southeast Asia. It presents a descrip- 
tion of the country, its people, and its 
postwar trends; a history of the Bap- 
tists in Burma, and a detailed account 
of their work, progress, and concerns 
for these times. Price, 75 cents a copy. 

All these items may be obtained 
from the department of literature. 


Book of Remembrance 


The 1960 Book of Remembrance is 
geared to meet the needs of every 
American Baptist. New church mem- 
bers will find it invaluable in acquaint- 
ing them with the work of the conven- 
tion; pastors, city, state, and national 
officers of the denomination will wel- 
come its directory; laymen, women, 
and youth will find it an excellent 
source for pragram material. 


Book of 
Remembrance 





This year the book features divider 
pages for each section, carrying wor- 
ship services which may be used by 
church groups. Topped by colorful 
early Christian symbols in a modern 
design, the new Book of Remembrance 
makes an ideal Christmas gift. The 
price is the same—$1.00 a copy. 
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We Speak Our Thanks 


A symposium of missionary gratitude from South India 


God’s Mysterious Ways 
By MARION S. MORSE, M.D. 


Out of life’s hardest experiences 
sometimes come inspiring revelations. 

“T have peace. My Jesus is with me 
all the time.” The frail figure shook 
as she said these words. Her eyes were 
big with tension and her arms and 
legs threshed about involuntarily. She 
was agonizing with thirst and yet 
went into a spasm at the sight of water. 
The picture was not one of peace, but 
the voice that spoke these words came 
calmly, though with difficulty. 

Suseela was dying from rabies. A 
few minutes before, she had said, “I 
am going to die, am I not?” 

I said, “You are ready to go, aren’t 
you? Jesus has prepared a place for 
you. You are his child. You have re- 
ceived his salvation. I know you love 
him.” 

She replied, “Yes, I am ready. I 
have peace. I am not afraid.” 

Peace, “the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding,” I thought. Such a peace! 
I stood marveling by that bedside. I 
concluded that if there were no other 
results to show for the missionary effort 
here in this land, the miracle in this 
one life made the work of all the years 
worth while. 

Suseela was a midwifery nurse from 
our hospital. Her father was dead. She 
worked in our hospital for a time after 
completing her course. Then a brother- 
in-law, who took the place of a father 
in planning her life, insisted that she 
should go into government service, 
where the salary was higher. So with 
sorrow she left. She knew she would 
be going where there would be many 
temptations, and she would miss the 
strength of Christian fellowship. 

During this illness she told our 
superintendent of nurses, “When I 
was in the mission hospital here I 
prayed every day. After I left I kept 
praying all day. There was so much 
sin around me. I needed to feel that 
Jesus was with me all the time.” 

Here in Suseela’s transformed life I 
see the effectual working out of our 
medical program. Why have we come? 
What is our purpose? “That they may 
know thee, the only true God.” That 
is primary even above the healing of 


bodies. How can we tell the means by 
which this child came to know and 
accept Christ—hymns, beautiful Te- 
lugu lyrics telling of Jesus’ sacrifices, 
Bible reading, Bible pictures, daily 
nurses’ prayers, Christian studies? 

Then there has been through the 
years the Christian witness in lives 
about her. Who knows by what hum- 
ble instruments the reality of Christ 
came to her and how she came to ac- 
cept salvation? There may have been 
numberless means used by God to 
help this one life. 

Who knows how great a share you 
friends in America had in helping 
this girl? Your financial support made 
it possible for us to have a hospital and 
a nursing school. Your prayers have 
helped to make our teaching and wit- 
ness more effective. “God works in 
a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form.” 


New Missionary Nurse 
By DOROTHY E. JOHNSON, R.N. 


DeEAR Mission SECRETARY: 

This is designed to be my annual 
report. I understand that it is to be 
brief and to the point. This has been 
one of the greatest years of my life. 
Already I have seen and experienced 
what many folks at home would spend 
a lifetime learning and looking for- 
ward to. I had no idea as I sat in the 
homeland that I would be receiving so 
much as a missionary. I had planned 
to sacrifice, but my life is being made 
richer. Sometimes I think, “My God, 
my God, what can a person sacrifice 
for thee?” 

April 13, 1958, I arrived in Bombay 
and went directly to the hill station of 
Kodaikanal. In two months most of 
the hot season was over, and I came 
to a station where a senior missionary 
nurse, Harriet Barrington, was making 
preparation for retirement. I was here 
two months with her, and her love for 
the people and enthusiasm for the 
work were sources of inspiration and 
enlightenment. 

Since my arrival, I have been study- 
ing the Telugu language. Althoug! 
sometimes it has seemed too great 
task to face, I have enjoyed it thor 
oughly. This to me is an experience ©! 
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a lifetime; for, being able to communi- 
cate with people in a language differ- 
ent from one’s own is something which 
thrills me with anticipation. 

I also never have ceased to marvel 
at the elevating power of the Christian 
gospel as it is evidenced here in the 
spiritual and the physical realms of 
people’s lives. 

All in all, I would say it has been 
a great year because of the knowledge 
and experience gained by coming to 
do another job to which I felt the 
call of God. 

It is great to be one of this wonder- 
ful missionary family. I feel that we 
who have just recently come can reap 
the results of your hard work. 


Joyful Songs of Praise 


By REV. AND MRS. 
W. F. BARTLETT 


The job of treasurer of the mission 
—living and working in a large city 
like Madras, working with papers and 
files and typewriters and adding ma- 
chines—is quite different from the 
usual concept of a missionary’s life. 
But if you stop and look closely at 
some of the papers which come across 
the treasurer’s desk, you find experi- 
ences that are just as thrilling in their 
impact as one could hope to have. 

Right now, Bill is bending over a 
drawing board, plotting the exact area 
of the land which the mission is selling 
to a group of Christians who were once 
among the most down-trodden groups 
of outcaste people anywhere. They are 
about to become landowners! It means 
that they have earned enough and 
learned enough about saving their 
money to buy a piece of property, and 
that they will soon have homes of their 
own. In most cases, the walls of the 
home will be mud, and the roof, palm 
leaves, but it will be a landmark in 
the lives of the owners. 

Looking again at these papers, we 
find some which are making arrange- 
ments to send a young Indian woman 
to America for study. This girl has 
done well in school and with young 
people, and we are thrilled to be able 
to play a part in her future, because 
she is such an important part of the 
future of Christianity in India. 

Some of the letters are to one of 
the field associations which has just 
taken over responsibility for a station 
where there is no missionary. The as- 
sociation is made up entirely of Indian 
Christians, and if we can help them to 
ichieve success, we will have made a 
asting contribution to the establish- 
nent of the church in India. 

These are just a few examples of 
vhat goes over the desk. We do have 
versonal contacts, too, with the Telugu 
‘hristians in Madras. The other night 
e were invited to a meeting by a 
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small congregation on the outskirts of 
the city. The meeting was held in the 
middle of the street because the tiny 
church building was very much too 
small. 

Even though it was a city street, it 
was difficult to get our car to the place. 
Automobiles are rare on this street. In 
addition to winding our way around 
the cows and water buffaloes—an in- 
evitable part of any Indian street 
scene—we had to watch out for beds 
and mats along the sides of the road. 
Most of the houses are very small and 
probably very warm, and so the people 
just sleep in front of their homes. 

The meeting place was lighted by 
one or two kerosene lamps, and a large 
area was spread with mats for people 
to sit on. Soon after we arrived the 
meeting began. How often I wish that 
all our friends at home could hear our 


Telugu Christians singing their hymns! 
What a wonderful witness those joyful 
songs of praise must have been to their 
many Hindu neighbors in the near-by 
houses. 

After the meeting they showed us 
their tiny building and expressed a 
hope that they might have help to 
enlarge it. But one of our very special 
jobs right now is to help these people 
do things for themselves, and not to 
depend on the missionary for what 
they can do alone. Many are learning 
this and have made wonderful prog- 
ress on their own. 

We hope that you will pray that we 
may receive guidance and use wisdom 
as we attempt to lay strong founda- 
tions for the church in India, and that 
we may be able to help our Indian 
brethren to achieve great things for 
God. 


Tidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





A Banquet, a Picnic, a Wedding, and a Miracle 


Let us look into these events in order to understand what 
has been happening in Spanish-speaking areas of the U.S.A. 


By ADAM MORALES 


HREE HUNDRED Spanish- 

American young people met for 
a gala occasion—the third annual 
banquet of their association. “The 
Glorious Milky Way” was the theme. 
There was music and singing with the 
enchanting rhythm of all the Amer- 
icas—South, Central, North, and the 
Caribbean. By just looking at the well- 
dressed, charming senoritas and the 
young, handsome caballeros, one could 
have thought that they were there to 
receive the Oscar Award of the year. 

This was not plain Spanish pepper. 
There were many flavors: the charm 
of the Argentinians, the fire of the 
Mexicans, the sophistication of the 
Nicaraguans, the noise of the Puerto 
Ricans, the boldness of the Cubans, the 
gallantry of the Colombians, the sad 
happiness of the Chileans, the chatter 
of the Salvadorans, and the boastful 
laughter of the native Spanish-Amer- 
icans of California and Texas. 

A group of seminary students, who 
had traveled five hundred miles, pro- 
vided the singing of spirituals, in Span- 
ish. The speaker conducted a tour, in 
Spanish, through all the constellations 
of the Milky Way, pointing out the 
greatness of the Eternal Creator, the 
immensity of the universe, and the 


place of Spanish-Americans in God’s 
kingdom. The rich menu, from soup 
to nuts, had been planned, prepared, 
and served by the young people them- 
selves; every minute detail had been 
arranged by them. What a far cry 
from the time when Spanish-Ameri- 
cans had to depend on the goodness of 
their Anglo-American big sisters to 
plan, prepare, and even pay for them! 

At the end there was a sense of ful- 
fillment—a task well done. One could 
trust these potential young Christian 
leaders with the future of a unique 
ministry. This was, indeed, American 
Baptist acculturation at its best, pro- 
ducing strong leaders and rich spiritual 
lives. 
Picnic 

Forty-two Mexican-Americans cele- 
brated the climax of a Baptist Youth 
Fellowship attendance contest by hav- 
ing a picnic in a city park. Dressed in 
colorful sport clothes, adequate for 
running and climbing, they played all 
kinds of ball games, competing with 
the might and enthusiasm of youth. 
The few adults present did not par- 
ticipate in the fast games, but enjoyed 
with admiration the fighting spirit of 
the girls, the teasing of the boys, and 
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the amazing ability of all to survive 
falls and bruises. 

These young people were born in 
the United States of parents who had 
come from old Mexico. Most probably 
their first words were uttered in Span- 
ish. They have lived between two cul- 
tures since they were born. Now in 
their late teens, they realize that they 
belong in the United States of Amer- 
ica. They are here to stay, and to build 
their homes and churches, regardless 
of the complexity of our transitional 
society. 

The singing, the games, and even 
the many introductions were in Eng- 
lish. However, when the speaker asked 
them in what language they would 
have him speak, they were divided— 
some wanted English, and the others 
wanted Spanish. The speaker con- 
formed by using the two languages, 
addressing the group on “The Im- 
perative of a Bilingual Ministry.” 

The big questions remain to be 
answered. How soon will the pendu- 
lum of acculturation begin to swing? 
and how fast? and how far should it 
go? The answer is that it has begun to 
swing and continues to swing, even in 
a picnic. 


Miracle in Spanish 

She was Jewish. She had been walk- 
ing the streets for hours. Although she 
was in her early thirties, she felt tired 
all over—so tired that she wished she 
were dead. As she passed a small build- 
ing that had been used as funeral 
chapel for years, she thought that this 
would be the right place to die. In her 
desperation she walked in and found 
herself in the office of Iglesia Bautista 
Hispano-Americana. The pastor told 
her that this was now the building of 
a Spanish-speaking Baptist church. 
She apologized for walking in and told 
him that she wanted to inquire about 
the cost of a funeral. The pastor asked 
if someone in her family had passed 
away, and she replied that it was for 
her own funeral. She wanted to die. 

The minister told her that life could 
be beautiful if she would only trust 
in Christ. Then she told him that she 
was from a Hebrew family, but had 
become a Roman Catholic the year 
before, that her life was confused, 
that her heart was heavy, and that 
many fears haunted her life. The 
Spanish-speaking minister read to her, 
in his rather limited English, from 
portions of both the Old and the New 
Testament. In some way she found 
peace just by listening to the Words 
of Life. 

She came back from time to time 
to have the minister read to her from 
the Bible. After several weeks she 
asked to be “buried” in the waters of 
baptism. When someone pointed out 
to her that this was a Spanish-speaking 
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church, and asked that since she did 
not understand a single word of Span- 
ish, why not go to another church to be 
baptized, she replied: “I walked into 
this building looking for death, and 
found life. I was haunted by fears and 
found peace. This is my new spiritual 
home.” 

A few weeks after she was received 
into the membership of the church, 
she played the piano and the organ, 
and still helps with her money and 
other talents in the preaching of the 
gospel. We can rejoice in saying that 
our American Baptist home-mission 
field is ministering to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, even in Spanish. 


Wedding 

The old familiar words “I take thee, 
Mary, to be my wife . . .” were being 
said in English and in Spanish, by two 
American Baptist ministers. Mary, a 
beautiful California senorita of Mexi- 
can parentage, was being married to 
Jack, an Irish-American. The two- 
language ceremony was for the benefit 
of the parents of the bride and of the 
groom and for some of the visitors. 

Jack and Mary are the symbol of 
what has been happening in these 
United States, and what seems to be 
on the increase as the years go by. At 
present, nearly two out of five mar- 
riages in the Southwest are between 
Anglo- and Spanish-Americans. 

Their chances for survival, as happy 
marriages, have a slight advantage 
over couples of the same nationality, 
because: (1) their in-laws keep a 
safe distance and try to be helpful, 
precisely because of the difference; 
(2) these young people usually have a 
mature sense of social integration; and 

3) the incentive of the challenge to 
succeed against odds. 

Some of the Spanish-speaking 
churches are now beginning to see the 
writing on the wall, that unless they 
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Adam Morales and members of faculty of the Spanish American Baptist Sem- 
inary, Los Angeles, Calif., discuss future plans for Spanish-speaking people 


can offer a church program adequate 
to meet the needs of a bilingual cou- 
ple, they will lose a large number of 
their best young people through mat- 
rimonial transition. Fortunately, some 
of our own churches are now making 
practical adjustments in order to be 
ready for this—the inevitable social 
transformation. 


Spanish Work on Increase 


The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies have been participating 
in Spanish work in the United States 
for more than fifty years. Unlike most 
other bilingual work, which has now 
become fairly well merged with the 
larger program of the denomination, 
Spanish work is still on the increase. 
United States citizens from Puerto 
Rico are still coming to the “main- 
land.” There is a continuing migration 
of people from Central America and 
from the West Indies. 

There is a common misconception 
that all people of Spanish background 
are Roman Catholics. In reality, about 
50 per cent of them have no particu- 
lar identification with any religious 
group, and in some countries as many 
as 25 per cent are Evangelicals. They 
are very receptive to the gospel, par- 
ticularly as it is interpreted by some 
of the free churches, of which Baptists 
are a part. 

We have work in eighteen American 
Baptist states. There are large group- 
ings now all along the cities of th 
Great Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago. 
Many of the Puerto Rican people no 
longer stay in New York, but fan ou‘ 
and move across the country. It i 
still true that approximately one- 
fourth of our work is in California. In 
creasingly we are trying to encourag‘ 
the establishment of Spanish-speakin; 
departments in English-speakin: 
churches, which lessen the difficulty o 
adjustment in the future. 
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Papa’s Planted Propaganda 
A monologue on the mission theme 


By VIVIAN H. RANDLE 


T REALLY went into orbit Mon- 

day at dinner; but like any Whut- 
nik worth its salt, our family upheaval 
had been brewing for some time. To 
be exact, it was 6:29 p.m., November 
9, when it got off the ground; that is 
when father exploded. A perfectly in- 
nocent remark of mine lit the fuse: 
“I’m helping take inventory tonight 
at the store.” 

First, I'll introduce the family. I’m 
Katie Atkins, sixteen. So I don’t have 
serious thoughts like reading books 
and stuff, except what Mother calls 
“trash.” I have this job, and I earn 
money for things I need, like Green 
Glamour eye shadow. 

Father spoke up and said he needed 
the car for Kiwanis farmers’ night. 
Dad, a businessman, possesses what 
the newspapers call a “community 
spirit.” Then, Valerie—that’s Mother 
—took a deep breath as she does when 
she thinks Pop won’t like what she’s 
going to say: “The school of missions 
planning meeting. . . .” She’s never 
actually been called “Valerie Volun- 
teer,” but the name would fit, I sup- 
pose. 

“Somebody’s got to take me to Jim- 
mie’s. We’re doing a map for that 
project on Africa.” Sammy is speak- 
ing now. He’s my thirteen-year-old 
brother, and trying hard to live up to 
what our parents learned about teen- 
age boys in family-life discussion 
groups. 

At one such meeting they got to 
talking about a family climate in the 
church. Somebody said, “Let’s find 
out what is a family climate at home 
before having one at the church.” I 
could tell them. Sam and I both 
could. It’s the smell of blueberry pie 
in the oven after school. You see, that 
means Mother doesn’t have a meet- 
ing and Father will be home for din- 
ner. 

So now, as I said before, Pop ex- 
ploded. “Everybody dashing off in all 
directions. What we need is an inven- 
ory right here.” 

The next night we took inventory 
—I’m leading up to the title now—to 
ind out why we Atkinses don’t stay 
1ome any more. Nothing interesting 
o do. Then, one, two, three, we wrote 
down things we like to do. Guess 
what? Reading. All the Atkinses like 
io read. That’s as far as we got that 
cay, because I had this thing about 
‘oing homework with Natalie, and 
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Sam and Bert were tying knots and 
untying them. Mama’s committee was 
deciding between chocolate and va- 
nilla, and the finance and budget 
committees were in a stew about water 
backing up in the church basement. 

The second day, after our Whutnik 
got off the ground, Sam and I stopped 
short just inside the front door. On 
the wall—this gorgeous map of 
Africa; Green Glamour couldn’t hold 
a candle to the seductive shading of 
romantic colors, all blended into one 
glorious splurge, calling up jungles 
and deserts, ivory and yellow sand, 
and people. Sam let out with a wolf 
whistle that Mama says is an affront 
to every woman on the block, but I 
notice she came running. 

“Some more of your propaganda, 
eh?” we asked. You see, she plants 
things about the house, such as, when 
I was dating Bill Seamore, that leaf- 
let there on the TV, “Are You Fall- 
ing in Love with a Roman Catholic?” 
And another time, at school we were 
choosing between college prep and 
regular courses, and the state Baptist 
paper appeared with the “Children 
Are Waiting” story. That was the 
Sharps talking about the Belgian 
Congo and the need for teachers. 
Mother can capture our interest when 
she puts her mind to it; but this time 
she said it was Father’s doing. So 
that’s where the title comes in, in case 
you haven’t guessed. 

Pop was chairman of one of the 
alphabets—Y. B. A., I think it was. 
He says you have a chairman to take 
over when somebody falls down on the 
job. They did and he did, and that’s 
why he ended up putting on the school 
of missions. So, naturally, he stopped 
thinking about missions as tied to 
women’s apron strings, because he 
found out missions is man’s business, 
too. 

Well, Sam and I drifted out to the 
kitchen for a snack, and there on the 


. blackboard we found more of Papa’s 


propaganda: 

“Tt’s 1889. How to get a steamboat 
up the Lower Congo over 250 miles of 
impassable rapids? 

“For what are the children waiting 
in the Belgian Congo? 

“Just exactly how is my missions 
pledge spent? 

“Whose friends carried his body on 
their shoulders through one thousand 
miles of enemy territory? 





“Where is the white man’s grave?” 

At dinner, we talked about which 
outside activity we would give up to 
permit time for reading. That point 
settled, we lit into Africa with a bang! 
As Pop had said, everybody leaping 
off in all directions, yet there was a 
connecting link in the Atkinses’ activi- 
ties: Africa. 

This all happened some weeks ago. 
The Atkins family symposium on 
Africa for the school of missions has 
come and gone; Sam corralled an “A” 
on the map project; I know my in- 
creased pledge to missions will be well 
spent, and happy days are here again. 
The water backed out from the church 
basement and there’s a blueberry pie 
in the oven. 

But that’s not all. Sam has this yen 
about Future Farmers of America and 
learning how to work among rural 
people; I’m looking for a college with 
a good school of education. Father sits 
there smiling around the table. It 
seems his old friend of Wisconsin 
school days, Rocky Smith, has written 
this book about “People, Land, and 
Churches.” Looks as if the Atkinses 
are off on another reading project. 
Papa’s propaganda is already off the 
ground! 


Bible Book of the Month 
Four different books of the Old Tes- 


tament and ten New Testament writ- 
ings will make up the Bible book-of- 
the-month reading plan for 1960. In 
two of the months, more than one se- 
lection will be read, because of their 
brevity. Your Bible reading this com- 
ing year will include much of the great- 
est, best-known, and most-loved pas- 
sages. It will also introduce several 
less-read books. 

There are many ways of reading the 
Bible. One is to study it for its his- 
torical meaning and history. Another 
is to try to discover what it may have 
to say to us in our day. 

The Bible should be read as any 
other book—in large portions. We miss 
much of its message when we read 
only a few verses at a time. The longer 
books may be divided into four sec- 
tions, and a section read each week. 
The shorter books would bear reread- 
ing each week in the month. 

To have the widest participation, a 
program of encouragement will be 
needed. Here are some helpful sug- 
vestions to promote this reading plan: 

1. All organizations and groups of 
the church may be asked to enlist their 
members in the program. A definite 
person should be selected to keep a 
record of the reading done. 

2. Brief reports of the values gained 
and insights achieved by persons par- 
ticipating may be made each month 
at fellowship dinners. 
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3. Church bulletins and weekly 
newsletters may be used to keep the 
book of the month before the people. 

4. Small groups in various neigh- 
borhoods may meet together in homes 
to read the books and to discuss their 
meaning for our day. 

Sunday evening services may be 
planned each month to give consid- 
eration to the book of the month. 
Where possible the entire book may be 
read. Certain passages may be a dra- 
matic presentation by choral reading. 

). The books will provide the min- 
ister with many preaching opportuni- 
ties during the year. 

A bookmark is printed each year 
listing the selections. The 1960 Bible 
Book-of-the-Month bookmark will be 
available about November 1, from the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store serving your area, at 20 
cents for one dozen; 40 cents for fifty; 
and 60 cents for one hundred. 

Order now for December distribu- 
tion in connection with “Goal IV, 
Bible Study,” of the American Baptist 
Standard of Achievement. 
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Colossians 





DECEMBER ........ 


JANUARY 


Genesis 


Book of the Month 


Colossians 


The Colossian church was one of 
the three churches in the Lycus Val- 
ley, east of Ephesus in Asia Minor 
(4:13). These were daughters of the 
church at Ephesus. 

Paul is writing to correct the danger 
from teachers who claim to interpret 
Christianity by means of a higher way 
of experience (2:8). This was a blend 
of Judaism and the popular religion 
of the district (2:16-17), a type of 
mystery religion, which was superior, 
they claimed, to mere faith in Christ. 
Paul corrects this error with the idea 
of a divine agent through whom the 
Almighty did the work of creation. 
This agent he identifies with the pre- 
existent Christ. The mystery of this 
has been made manifest to the church 
and is summed up in the phrase 
“Christ in you, the hope of glory” 
(1:26-27). Paul gives his full-length 
portrait of Christ as Son of God and 
Son of Man, both divine and human. 
This message is relevant for our own 
day, when many are trying to rob 
Jesus Christ of his deity. 

Note in chapter 3 that the Chris- 
tian’s hidden union with Christ exalts 
all the personal relationships of daily 
life. 
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So You Are Going to Teach in a 
School of Missions! 


ETTING READY to teach is 

more than half the fun in a good 
teaching experience for a class in a 
graded school of missions. Someone 
has said that to be a good teacher you 
need to know three things: first, you 
need to know the age group with 
which you are working: second, you 
need to know the individuals within 
the age group; and, third, you need 
to know your resources. 

Let us consider the first two re- 
quirements of being a good teacher. 
Probably you are already a teacher in 
either the primary or the junior de- 
partment, and, therefore, know the 
children who will be attending the 
school of missions. If you have this 
firsthand contact with the department 
you will also know the needs of chil- 
dren in this group. 

If by chance you are not a regular 
teacher in either of these departments, 
you will want to seek permission for 
the department leader to observe in 
the Sunday church school at least 
three or four Sundays before you be- 
gin to teach. This experience will 
familiarize you with the children, the 
teaching procedures the children are 
used to, and something of the use of 
the room, expected behavior, location 
of supplies, and availability of needed 
materials. 


Size of Groups 

As you lay your plans you will want 
to evaluate the possible size of the 
group and the number of helpers 
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needed to insure a good learning ex- 
perience on the part of all the boys and 
girls. It has been discovered that the 
group should be no larger than twenty 
to twenty-five primary or junior boys 
and girls. If there are more, it is sug- 
gested that you divide the group into 
two or more groups, depending upon 
the number of children. 

For a group of about twenty-five 
boys and girls, a leader will need three 
or four helpers or assistants. ‘The 
leader of the group would give pri- 
mary guidance to the total group in 
such activities as fellowship, worship, 
and study, while the assistants would 
give leadership to small groups of boys 
and girls who have chosen to develop 
a certain activity. This might mean 
that the boys and girls would choose 
to work in three activity groups, each 
group developing a specific activity. 
In so far as possible, the assistants 
should know the boys and girls and the 
department plans and programs. The 
leader and the assistants will work in a 
teaching-team relationship, and de- 
velop the total plans for the group in 
the school of missions. 


Time 

The children’s group should meet 
for at least six one-hour sessions, at a 
time that is most convenient for the 
largest number of boys and girls. This 
may mean that the group will meet on 
a Sunday evening, or a Wednesday 
evening, or on a Saturday morning or 
afternoon, or after school. 
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Resources 


The leader and the assistants need 
to be aware of all the resources for 
their group. For the school of missions, 
the suggested theme is “Africa.” For 
this theme there is a complete set of 
materials to use with primary and 
junior boys and girls. 

PriMaRIES—Books: Boloji and Old 
Hippo and the Teacher's Guide. By 
Juanita P. Shacklett; Making New 
Friends: In Africa; in Rural America. 
Edited by Florence Stansbury; Pic- 
TURE ALBuMs: Children of Africa 
and World Friends: In Africa; FiLM- 
strip: Tumba of Africa. 

Juniors—Booxs: New Magic. By 
Esma R. Booth; Teacher’s Guide. By 
Frances Eastman; Making New 
Friends: In Africa; in Rural America. 
Edited by Florence Stansbury; Pic- 
TURE ALBUMs: Children of Africa and 
World Friends: In Africa; PicTuRE 
Map of Africa; FimMstrip: Tumba of 
Africa. 

Get your complete set of materials. 
Every piece has its place in the total 
curriculum. Be sure you have every 
piece of material to do a good teaching 
job. 


Enrichment Materials 

In addition to these basic materials, 
you will have a better learning situa- 
tion if you have the following books: 
The Whole World Singing. By Edith 
L. Thomas; Children’s Games from 
Many Lands. Edited by Nina Millen; 
Here’s How and When. By Armilda 
B. Keiser; Missions magazine and 
Crusader also offer good background 
material, pictures, and stories. 


Teachers’ Background 

Have you read the newest Ameri- 
can Baptist book on our work in 
Africa, Coming—Ready or Not, by 
Chester and Margaret Jump? If you 
have not, this is a good place to begin; 
for this will give you some real basic 
understanding of our work, problems, 
success, and points of growth. 


Activities 

In the Teacher’s Guide you will find 
helpful detailed and interesting activi- 
ties for your boys and girls. You and 
your assistants need to work through 
these activities before you do them 
with the boys and girls. 


Next Step 

Now get your materials, select your 
assistants, and together go to work 
planning for the most exciting school 
of missions you have ever taught! 


‘Tumba of Africa’ 


Firmstrip: Tumba of Africa. This 
filmstrip visualizes daily life and cus- 
toms in Africa, and shows how the 
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Here are boys in one of our schools 
in the Belgian Congo learning to read. 
Your money helps to give them the 
booklet ‘Bible Stories and Pictures for 
Children Everywhere.’ It is printed in 
twenty-one different languages. The 
table in the next column gives an up- 
to-date report on this fine project 


church helps Tumba’s family as they 
move from their tribal village to a 
bustling city. A reading script accomp- 
anies the filmstrip. 

Order from your American Baptist 
Film Library. 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y.; 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, IIl.; or, 2107 Woolsey St., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. Price, $6. Or, con- 
tact your state or city Baptist society 
as to its availability. 





‘Bible Stories and Pictures 
For Children Everywhere’ 


American Baptist Report 
January 1, 1959, to September 1, 1959 


Country Books Money 
Given 
Africa 406 $ 34.23 
Alaska 878 73.51 
Algeria 12 1.00 
Assam 2,497 209.89 
Belgian Congo 24 2.00 
Bengal-Orissa 141 11.90 
Burma 12 1.00 
Egypt 12 1.00 
El Salvador 146 12.10 
Haiti 132 11.00 
Hong Kong 185 23.90 
India 486 41.60 
Indian-Americans 170 14.13 
Iraq 12 1.00 
Japan 426 35.65 
Jordan 60 5.00 
Korea 138 11.63 
Lebanon 132 11.00 
Mexico 108 9.00 
Okinawa 24 2.00 
South India 24 2.00 
Thailand 120 10.00 
Vanga 74 6.20 
Undesignated 3,116 629.66 
Total 9,087 $1,159.40 
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Tenth Anniversary Guild House Party 


ELLOWSHIP GUILD girls, coun- 

selors, and leaders gathered at 
Green Lake, Wis., on July 11, to con- 
sider the theme “At Home.” A bal- 
anced program of personal devotions, 
worship, Bible study, discussion 
groups, skill classes, guild program 
conferences, fellowship, and recrea- 
tion helped them find satisfying and 
memorable answers to the questions 
asked during the seven days they spent 
together. 

Each morning the girls were inspired 
by the Bible presentations by Mrs. 
Cora Sparrowk, of Danville, Calif. 
The Vesper Hour was led by Elsie P. 
Kappen, of New York, N. Y. She 





Vesper Day 
Baptist Youth Fellowship 


Sunday, December 6, B. Y. F. 
groups across the country will observe 
Vesper Day. The theme is “And Be 
Renewed.” The program was written 
by Roland G. Metzger, an American 
Baptist missionary in the Belgian 
Congo. 


helped us find new and exciting ways 
to be “At Home” wherever we are. 

The meetings were conducted under 
the fine leadership of Kathy Wilsey, 
national Fellowship Guild chairman, 
of Eau Claire, Wis. All the state chair- 
men met with Kathy to receive new 
materials and helpful hints to do a bet- 
ter job the coming year. 

Evening features included conversa- 
tions with our missionary, Alice Mae 
Simmons, of Burma; an international 
student tea, introducing students from 
around the world who were working 
at Green Lake; an impressive instal- 
lation service of the new national 
guild counselor, Mrs. Lee Beynon, Jr., 
and the continuing national guild 
chairman, Kathy Wilsey; and the dedi- 
cation services of our Love Gift and 
White Cross. 

The consecration-communion serv- 
ice was held on the night before the 
last. Having the service on this night 
gave the girls an opportunity to talk 
with one of the leaders or counselors 
about the next steps she should take 
after making her decision the night 
before. . 
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The Fellowship Guild girls, counselors, and leaders gathered at Green Lake, 
Wis., on July 11, to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the guild house party 


Wednesday was banquet night, the 
night of celebration—our tenth anni- 
versary. Mrs. Archie Brownell and 
Mrs. Robert Manogg, who attended 
the first house party, gave their im- 
pression of that event. Miss Kappen, 
the main speaker, who was the direc- 
tor of the year at the first house party, 
spoke of her hopes and dreams for 
that first year. 

In the highest sense the house party 
was a great experience. High tribute 
goes to all the leaders and counselors 
whose consecration and devotion made 
the week a success. 


Chatting with Guilds 
Arizona 


State guild girls enjoy house party. 
The guild girls met at Tonto Rim 
American Baptist Camp for a success- 
ful house party under the direction of 
Nancy Lundgren, state chairman, and 
Mrs. Tom Kitchen, counselor. The 
guest speaker was Mrs. Archie T. 
Brownell, of Illinois. Her presenta- 
tions of missionary and guild work 
were very interesting to the girls. 

A group from the South Phoenix 
church received the degree of the rose 
during a beautiful service. A true 
spirit of Christian fellowship and love 
and thoughtfulness of others was evi- 
dent throughout the days. 

The following newly elected officers 
were installed: Joann Hamersley, of 
Miami, chairman; Janet Martin, of 
South Phoenix, vice-chairman; Penny 
Jones, of Monte Vista, scribe; Eleanor 
Saywell, of Phoenix First, steward; 
Aloen Pilloud, of Phoenix First, song 
leader; and Donna Montgomery, of 
Phoenix First, publicity. 

Sixty girls and counselors 
twelve guilds were present. 


from 


New Jersey 


A Fellowship Guild installation ban- 
quet was held at the First Park Bap- 
tist Church, Plainfield, N.J. This was 


a mother-and-daughter affair, at 
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which fifty-seven guests were present. 
‘The guest speaker was Mrs. Elbert E. 
Gates, Jr., wife of the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Westfield. 

The installation service was con- 
ducted by the state guild cocounselor, 
Mrs. Marilyn Phillips, and the state 
director of youth work, Gloria Pierce. 


Connecticut 


The Fellowship Guild convention 
met at the Stratford Baptist Church. 
Guilds from Danielson, Danbury, 
Manchester, and Stratford were rep- 
resented. The Danielson Guild was 
formally initiated. Mrs. Katherine 
Yamashita, former American Baptist 
missionary in Japan, told of Japanese 
customs. 

The service of dedication was led 
by Mrs. William S. Hicks, of Bridge- 
port. The afternoon was given mainly 
to workshops. Following the banquet, 
Charles A. Bray, of the host church, 
conducted a candlelight communion 
service. 

Ohio 
The Ann Judson Guild, of the First 


Baptist Church, Barberton, is the first 
guild in Ohio to complete the degree 








Members of the Zelda Bradley Ann 
Judson Guild, Midland, Mich., are 
pictured here with completed bibs for 
Mounds-Midway Hospital, St. Paul, 
Minn. Many guilds throughout the 
American Baptist Convention have 
contributed to this much-needed work. 
Has your guild done its very best? 


of the rose. The girls have spent a year 
of monthly meetings filling require- 
ments pertaining to a Christian per- 
sonality development, the Christian 
home, skills and vocations, and mis- 
sionary world outreach. They partici- 
pated in the White Cross quota and 
the Love Gift. 


1959-1960 
National Missionary 
Reading and Study Program 


Tuemes: Africa and The Church’s 
Mission in Town and Country 


Africa 


Coming—Ready or Not. By Chester 
and Margaret Jump. Story of the 
progress of Baptist work in the Belgian 
Congo under Congolese and mission- 
ary leadership. Price, $1.25. Ready in 
March. 

The Way in Africa. By George W. 
Carpenter. Adult study book. Light on 
many phases of life in the “continent 
of opportunity.” Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

Africa Disturbed. By E. and M. 
Ross. Africans present their views on 
their place in world picture to two 
trusted friends. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$1.95. 

The Halting Kingdom. By John 
and Rena Karefa-Smart. Christianity 
and the African Revolution. Study 
book for student groups. $1.00. 

Jungles Ahead. By Esther D. 
Horner. Stories of young African 
Christians whose light “shines in dark- 
ness.” Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

This Is Africa South of the Sahara. 
By Newell S. Booth. 75 cents. 

Livingstone, the Pathfinder. By B. 
Mathews. Biography. Cloth, $2.75; 
paper, $1.50. 

Paths That Cross. By Esther Dan- 
iels. Illustrated. American teen-agers 
compare life with Africans of same 


group. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


Church’s Mission 
In Town and Country 


People, Land, and Churches. By 
Rockwell Smith. Adult study book. 
Church people in city, town, or rural 
area discover needs to be worked out 
together. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

On Good Soil. By Wilfred Bockel- 
man. True story of town and country 
churches serving people on the land, 
in home-farm, or industrial agricul- 
ture. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Windbreaks. By J. Martin Bailey. 
To prevent soul erosion: stories of 
church life for youth in rural America. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Raising Cane on Huckleberry. By 
Alice Cobb. City boy joins country- 
bred teen-agers; what next on the 


farm! Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 
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The Larger Family 


By MARJORIE S. TERRELL 


HE SS. MEDITERRANEAN 
was about to sail from the island 
of Rhodes. A snappy white-uniformed 
band was playing gay music. On the 
wharf, a group of handsome Greek 
girls in bright-red headdresses, high 
boots, white blouses, and full circular- 
striped skirts were going through the 
intricate steps of the traditional Greek 
folk dances, with tall-handled baskets 
filled with rose petals at their feet. 
The Orthodox mayor of Rhodes 
and his attractive wife were waving 
godspeed to their new friends. On the 
lifted gangplank stood W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, and the Ortho- 
dox metropolitan of Rhodes, our gra- 
cious host. Crowding the railings were 
members of the central committee and 
their guests, representing forty of the 
fifty-three countries comprising the 
171 Protestant, Anglican, and Ortho- 
dox communions which unite in co- 
operative service and witness in the 
World Council of Churches. 


Fellowship 


Surely in that setting one was con- 
scious of the oikoumene (“the whole 
household of God”), the larger family 
to which we, as American Baptists, are 
proud to belong! 

We were aware of it also at Salon- 
ika, where an international group con- 
sidered the Christian’s responsibility 
for his brothers and sisters in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, and where 
the cultural patterns of the ages are 
being changed almost overnight. The 
accompanying upheaval in family re- 
lationships and standards of living 
results in a devastating loss of the 
sense of security and belonging. So 
inextricably bound together are the 
peoples of the world that changes in 
the economic policies of the West are 
almost instantaneously reflected in the 
most remote section of Asia or Africa, 
where man is seeking new status and 
dignity as an individual. 

Through all these experiences we 
were conscious of the “great cloud of 
witnesses” by which we are perpetually 
surrounded. We stood in the agora in 
Corinth, where Paul was questioned 
by Gallio, the proconsul; and within 
the walls of the ancient city of Thes- 
salonica, to whose tiny church Paul 
had written: “We give thanks to God 
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always for you all, . . . remembering 
... your work of faith, and labour of 


love, .. . in our Lord Jesus Christ, . . .” 
On Mars hill, in Athens, where he 
found the altar “to the unknown 


God,” we gave thanks for his testi- 
mony. 

We had looked down on the calm 
blue waters of St. Paul’s Bay at Lind- 
hos, Rhodes, in the harbor of which 
the ship on which Paul, in chains, was 
being taken to Rome was said to have 
taken refuge in a storm. As we rode in 
a gasoline-powered boat under the lea 
of those towering cliffs, we tried to 
visualize how it must have looked to 
a man in chains on a storm-tossed sail- 
boat of the first century. 

Later, we visited Patmos, where 
John had the vision of the Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem. 


United Church Women 


That is one reason why we, as mem- 
bers of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Women, have such large 
stakes in United Church Women. We 
are bound together in our common 
observance of our three “First Fri- 
days,” and in our common purpose: 
“To unite church women in their al- 
legiance to their Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ.” 

As Baptists, we have played a sig- 
nificant role in the second phase of 
that purpose—“the integration of 
women into the total life and work of 
the church,” and through our mission 
enterprise, we are certainly dedicated 
“to the building of a world Christian 
community.” 

The president of our National 
Council of American Baptist Women 
and a second duly appointed woman 
serve on the national board of U. C. 
W., along with their counterparts in 
all the other affiliated national denom- 
inational women’s organizations, in 
addition to all our Baptist women ap- 
pointees to the general assembly of the 
National Council of Churches. A host 
of others contribute Baptist leadership 
as presidents of state organizations of 
U. C. W. and as chairmen of state and 
national committees. 

In the secretarial conference, our 
Baptist women executives not only 
have received but have given much in 
sharing ideas and fellowship with the 
women executives of other denomina- 


tions, and in the co-ordination of 
plans and material aids. 


Anniversaries 


In November, 1959, we shall cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth birthday of 
Church Woman, the most helpful and 
stimulating little magazine to be found 
anywhere for a dollar. Our goal of 
doubling the number of subscriptions 
by 1961 can be reached if each of us 
who subscribes secures one new sub- 
scription. 

In 1961, we shall celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of World Day 
of Prayer. Baptist women were deeply 
involved in its inauguration, and our 
own Margaret T. Applegarth served 
as national chairman for a number of 
years. Administrative responsibility for 
one of the five prayer fellowships, to 
be set up in five areas of the world as 
part of the anniversary observance, 
will be in Baptist hands. Irene A. 
Jones, as associate executive secretary 
of the division of foreign missions of 
the National Council of Churches, 
will share in the over-all responsibil- 
ity, but it will be up to each of us to 
help U. C. W. reach its goal of an 
offering of $750,000, and an observ- 
ance in every community in the United 
States. 

In common with our sister commun- 
ions, we are conscious of new prob- 
lems and opportunities for our 
women’s societies and churches in the 
increasing trend of employment among 
women. Perhaps this is one of the 
areas for more co-operative action. 
You will find Cynthia Wedel’s little 
book Employed Women and _ the 
Church’ provocative and helpful. 


Ecumenical Movement 


As Baptist women we have a tre- 
mendous job of interpretation to do in 
those areas of our convention where 
the ecumenical movement is not com- 
pletely understood. We must be able 
to interpret United Church Women 
and the National and World Councils 
of Churches, not as competing with 
our own denominational program, but 
as complementing, enriching, and re- 
inforcing it. 

As we share in World Community 
Day, the theme of which is “Full Part- 
ners for Peace,” and the nation-wide 
co-ordinated emphasis on peace in 
which all the units of the National 
Council of Churches and all our con- 
stituent communions are co-operating 
during this year, let us as Baptist wo- 
men play our part in helping our own 
constituency to take an increasingly 
significant share of responsibility 
within the larger ecumenical family. 





1 Order from Department of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. Price, 35 cents. 
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The Woman's Society 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





God’s Greatest Work—Emmanuel! Emmanuel! 
By GERTRUDE E. BEATTY 


Hymn: “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.” 

SCRIPTURE: 

PRAYER. 

MeEpIration: Today we are get- 
ting ready for Christmas! The most 
important place to make ready is in 
our hearts, that it may not be said 
of any one of us that “there was no 
room” for the Christmas Christ child. 

God’s Christmas gift to all was a 
love gift! During this season we come 
nearer to a realization of the mean- 
ing of his gift that at any other time 
of the year. Christmas comes to us 
again and again, as a reminder of 
God’s love in Jesus, his gift to all man- 
kind. Recall the words of the angel 
as he appeared unto Joseph in a 
dream, saying, “Behold, a virgin shall 
be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Em- 
manuel, which being interpreted is, 
God with us” (Matt. 1:23). 

This mysterious but highly precious 
name brings us into veritable com- 
munion with God, our heavenly 
Father. We begin to grasp the design 
of his plan of salvation—‘“God with 
us”—Emmanuel—through the grace 
and love of our Savior. Yet we often 
forget all about Jesus in the excite- 
ment of getting ready for this season 
of joy. 

The first Christmas was a call from 
business to Bethlehem, as Joseph and 
Mary joined thousands of weary pil- 
erims making the long trek to be 
taxed at the Government’s command; 
and after the joyous song of the 
angels, the shepherds left their flocks 
to go and worship the newborn King. 

This is the call today, to give part 
of our time to spiritual preparation 
in the midst of daily work; to lift our 
eyes from the things we are doing to 
see the purpose for which we are do- 
ing them; to stop thinking of busi- 
ness merely as a means of making 
money, but to consider its meaning in 
the kingdom of human values and of 
service to mankind. 

Have you observed in the eyes of 
shoppers in the crowded stores, the 
disappointment as they see others 
worried, certainly tired and irritable, 
frantically shopping—and the same 
reactions in the facial expressions of 
those who work in the stores, as well? 
Where is the joy and peace of Christ- 


Matt. 1:18—25. 
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mas? Where are the glad tidings? 
“God with us”? 

This year as we locate Christmas, 
not by day or week or year, but in the 
midst of a troubled world which mis- 
understands the idea, and has so 
warped it out of God’s intention of 
joy and love. Let us locate it in our 
hearts, marked as a holy memory on 
our travel down the highway of years. 

Meditate upon the meaning and 
message of Christmas for you. As you 
go about your tasks—washing, dust- 
ing, polishing, decorating, and baking 
for the holidays—clean out the dust 
and cobwebs in the corners of your 
heart this year. Sun your soul. Have a 
Christmas house cleaning. Let every 
room in your heart echo the glad re- 
frain of the season, “Emmanuel, God 
with us.” 

Oh, yes, you are thinking about 
cifts? The best treasured will be the 
gift of yourself to your friends. And 
what about “gifts for him”? 


Gifts for Him 


‘They brought their gifts to please a 
baby king; 

Their fragrant incense and their glit- 
tering gold. 

What gifts can I put into his hands 
today 

For Him to love and hold? 

What can I offer from my heart’s full 
cup 

To please a Christ grown up? 

What Can I give Thee, Master? and 
I hear 

His voice in answer: ‘Inasmuch as ye 

Have done it unto one of the least of 
these, 

Ye have done it unto Me.’ 

Each thought for others, each small 
kindness shown 

He claims them for His own. 

They are such selfless gifts He asks of 
me: 

The little common deeds of every day; 





Plan to Attend 
School of Evangelism 
Next Spring 
Members One of Another 
By Robert Handy 
will be the study book 





Small services my hands can find to 
do— 
The words my tongue can say. 
Strange gifts, it seems to lay before a 
king, 
Yet all He bids me bring.”* 
Grace Nott CROWELL 


Your helping hands must create the 
secret of happiness for others this 
year. Forget your difficult days and 
heartaches and let the snow bury them 
beneath its mantle of white; remember 
only you are getting ready for the 
birthday of our King! 

Peace in your heart, peace in your 
home, peace with everybody—this is 
truly peace on earth! God came down 
to earth, clothed himself in human 
flesh as the son of a virgin and dwelt 
among men—this is the greatest fact 
of history, and the eternal message of 
Christmas. God’s Son is the very es- 
sence of it; without him there is no 
true spirit of Emmanuel. Make ready 
now to have Christ in your heart this 
Christmas! Share God’s greatest work 
—Emmanuel! with others. 


The Christmas Story 


“Have you shared the Christmas 
story? 

Have you told its message true? 
There are others who would gladly 
Hear the word of Life from you. 
Have you told them how the angels 
To the humble shepherds came? 
Have you given them the tidings 
That the heralds did proclaim? 


“Have you told them how the 
radiance 

From the Christmas star did guide 

The band of seeking Magi 

To the little Christ-child’s side? 

Have you told them how this Jesus 

Was the Saviour long foretold 

And to Him they brought rich 
tribute 

Of myrrh, frankincense and gold? 


“Have you told them He’s the 
Saviour 

Who alone redeems from sin? 

Have you told them He can give 
them 

Peace and joy and love within? 

If you have then you will surely 

Know the bliss of love sublime, 

And, if not, oh haste to share it 


While the bells of Christmas 
chime.””? 
AuTHOR UNKNOWN 
PRAYER 





1 Reprinted by permission of the author. 

2From The World’s Great Madonnas 
p. 517. Maus. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Reprinted by special permission of 
the author-compiler. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 








FOR JANUARY 





God’s Plan—Man to Man 
Pastor-Layman Relationship 
Scripture: Ephesians 4:1-7, 11-16 


Purpose of the Program 

To strengthen the co-operative rela- 
tionship which must exist between lay- 
man and pastor in order to build a 
strong, successful church. This meet- 
ing, the first of the new year, can be 
a splendid opportunity to talk out on 
a man-to-man basis, some of the prob- 
lems which occur because of the lack 
of a sympathetic understanding on the 
part of both laymen and pastor as to 
their responsibilities. 


For the Devotional Leader 


Use the suggested Scripture, and in 
a short devotional talk stress that 
Paul’s plea, to lead a life worthy of the 
calling to which you have been called, 
applies to pastor and laymen alike. 
Some excellent material to develop 
this thought may be found in Elton 
Trueblood’s book Your Other Voca- 
tion. For devotional music, ask one of 
your church male soloists to sing the 


hymn “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 


For the Program Chairman 


This is a program which must be 
most carefully planned. Major on the 
positive—build on the best qualities 
of pastor and laymen and recognize 
the undeveloped potential as their ef- 
forts supplement and complement 
each other. 

A good program approach would be 
to plan a panel discussion consisting of 
two pastors and two laymen from 
other churches (not necessarily Bap- 
tist) to come in and take part. The 
pastors could each speak for five min- 
utes on “My Ideal Layman,” and the 
laymen could speak for five minutes on 
“My Ideal Pastor.” There should be a 
moderator from the church whose re- 
sponsibility it. would be to introduce 
the panelists and then lead into a ques- 
tion-answer period which might fol- 
low——the questions to be answered by 
the panel. It is suggested here that 
these questions be written out and that 
they would need to be edited on the 
spot by the moderator so that any 
‘barbed” or other untoward questions 
night be weeded out. 

The fellowship chairman should en- 
ist his committee to phone, person- 
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ally, every man on the church mem- 
bership rolls, and to elicit a promise 
to “start the year right” by attending 
this first men’s fellowship meeting of 
the year. Good hosting is extremely 
important. A hosting committee 
should be on the job to greet cor- 
dially every man who comes and to 
make sure that there are no wall- 
flowers standing around and not be- 
coming acquainted with other men. 

The growth chairman should work 
very closely with the man who is to 
bring the devotional period, and to 
make sure that it is well planned, in- 
cisive, not too long, and that it brings 
a real spiritual impact. He should also 
have on display some devotional lit- 
erature, and should have a five-min- 
ute spot on the program to emphasize 
that all men should take the lead at 
home in bringing the family devo- 
tional period during the year just be- 
ginning. 

The action chairman will find this 
meeting a golden opportunity to en- 
list men of the church for many of 
the tasks needed to be done. Make 
the most of  starting-the-new-year- 
right idea. 

Another idea which might prove to 
be interesting, as a supplement to this 
program and to give a better under- 
standing on the part of the laymen, is 
to have your own pastor give a brief 
summary of his career. ‘This may have 
been common knowledge to the 
church several years ago, but remem- 
ber that many new members have 
come in in the meantime. Suggest 
that the pastor tell of his call into the 
ministry, how he received his train- 
ing, and, if he has had previous pas- 
torates, some of the highlights of each 





Lapel Pin 
The long-awaited lapel pin for 
American Baptist men is available. It 
is blue and white hard-fired enamel 
on gold, three-eighths-inch size, with 
the F.G.A. emblem in the center, and 
the words “American Baptist Men” 
in the outer circle, screw back. Order 
from American Baptist Men, Valley 

Forge, Pa. Price, $1.00. 


of them, and let him close his remarks 
with some of his own hopes and 
dreams for the church. 


Program Outline 

®™Get-acquainted period—do not 
forget name tags for everyone. Order 
from American Baptist Men, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

® Dinner—prepared by one of the 
women’s circles of the church. 

® Introduction of new members and 
guests. 

® Business session (make it brief )— 
reports from officers and committee 
chairmen. 

® Devotions. 

" Panel presentation. 

® Question-answer period. 

® Benediction. 

"Recreation period 
interest men). 


(games _ that 


Suggestions 

This can be a helpful and a mean- 
ingful program if it is well planned 
and if well in advance each partici- 
pant is carefully coached on the ob- 
jective of the program. All too often, 
small misunderstandings in churches 
between pastors and their laymen 
grow into serious proportions. A 
clearer understanding of both the 
pastor’s and the laymen’s responsibili- 
ties in the church can be really help- 
ful, and that is the objective of this 
program. It should be remembered 
that your pastor is the only man in 
your church who does not have a 
pastor. He needs to feel the warmth 
of fellowship and understanding that 
can come through the men’s organi- 
zation, if it is working in close har- 
mony with him. 

Do not make this meeting a place 
te air grudges and petty faultfinding. 
We want to be Christian gentlemen, 
both laymen and pastor, seeking hon- 
estly to find ways in which we can do 
more effectively the task God has en- 
trusted to us. That must be the high 
purpose of this meeting. 


Christmas Album 


This popular album features the 
Laymen Singers in a series of twelve 
Christmas selections. Several selections 
are sung unaccompanied by the aug- 
mented (twenty-voice) Laymen Sing- 
ers; others are accompanied with spe- 
cial musical arrangements by a 
twenty-five-piece string orchestra di- 
rected by Ralph Carmichael. 

The album sells for $4.98. If it is 
not featured in your local record shop 
or religious book store, you may order, 
prepaid, from American Baptist Men, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

It is suggested that you have a few 
albums on hand for sale at the De- 
cember meeting of your fellowship. 
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BURMA 
New Church Building 


A beautiful new church building in 
Burma, the Geis Memorial Baptist 
Church, in the town of Myitkyina has 
been completed after more than fif- 
teen years of planning and four years 
of actual construction work. The beau- 
tiful stone edifice was built by Baptists 
of the Myitkyina area, most of whom 
are Kachins. It was named for George 
J. Geis, an American Baptist mission- 
ary who started Christian work in the 
area in 1893. 


Volunteer Labor 

More than five thousand days of 
volunteer labor and equally sacrificial 
contributions of money helped build 
the imposing new church, which seats 
a thousand people. The church is 
strategically located, because Myitky- 
ina is the capital of the Kachin state. 
It is the largest church in the Kachin 
Baptist Convention. The building in- 
cludes a pastor’s study, a committee 
room, and a smaller prayer-meeting 
room. The congregation is mostly 
Kachin, but it includes a growing 
group of Chinese, Karens, Burmese, 
and Indians. Burmese is the common 
language used for worship, but Sun- 
day-school classes and prayer meet- 
ings also are held in Kachin and 
Chinese. 

Church members of _ villages 
throughout the association, including 
Lisu as well as Kachin Christians, also 
contributed time and funds to the 
building. During the first three years 
of construction, each village took the 
responsibility for a week’s work. 
Church members came in groups of 
about twenty and camped right on 
the grounds. 

Although very few of the church’s 
three hundred members could con- 
tribute heavily, many gave sacrificially. 
Eleven members of the building com- 
mittee set an example by volunteering 
a month’s salary as part of their con- 
tribution. The contractor, a Chinese 
deacon of the church, contributed 
hundreds of hours of supervision to the 
work. Only the best materials were 
used, but every sensible economy 
measure was employed. Even before 
the Second World War, Kachin Bap- 
tists had started collecting river boul- 
ders to build a stone church. The mis- 
sion truck was used to haul gravel and 
sand from the river. When not in use, 
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the truck was rented out to bring ad- 
ditional funds. The money from the 
sale of used Christmas cards from 
America, from bamboo, and from rice 
and other foods helped to swell the 
building fund. American Baptists, 
through the Foreign Mission Socie- 
ties, helped also, but contributions 
from America totaled just 5 per cent 
of the $40,000 cost of the building. 


Church Dedicated 

The church was dedicated last 
spring. Just as they had helped with 
the building, so churches throughout 
the association contributed toward the 
expense of feeding the crowd which 
gathered for the dedication. About 
six thousand persons were present, 
more than half of whom came from a 
distance and had to be fed for two 
days. This meant that sixty people had 
to cook rice and curry continuously, 
and fifty more each meal had to wrap 
the food in leaves so the “multitudes” 
could march by and serve themselves, 
American cafeteria style. 

The dedication was held Sunday 
and Monday, April 12 and 13. On 
Sunday morning the crowd gathered 
at the near-by football field and 
marched four abreast to the church, 
as a Kachin bagpipe band played 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” Lead- 
ing the procession was William D. 
Sutton, our eldest Baptist missionary 
in Burma, who carried the new pulpit 
Bible. At the church vates, we turned 
in and marched once around the new 
building, halting in front for the open- 
ing of the main doors. Our two oldest 
Kachin pastors, each of them in the 
Lord’s service for fifty-seven years, 
shared in opening the doors. More 
than one thousand persons squeezed 
inside, and the rest sat in three tem- 
porary pavilions, where they heard a 
broadcast of the service. 

The service included presentation 
of the new Bible, greetings in behalf 
of the Foreign Societies, and the dedi- 
cation sermon, which I preached. 
That afternoon an account of the life 
and work of Mr. Geis was read, and 





Left: The Geis Memorial Baptist Church, Myitkyina, Burma. Right: Financ: 








the day was climaxed with the ordina- 
tion of the church’s pastor, Sara Eddie 
Gin. He is a former Burma Army 
officer, who studied four years at the 
Burma Divinity School and spent 
another year in evangelistic touring, 
before becoming pastor of the Geis 
Memorial Church. Also ordained that 
evening was a Kachin preacher, who 
is to become a chaplain to one of the 
Kachin Army battalions. 

Monday brought additional services 
and an afternoon tea for government 
officials and non-Christian elders of 
Myitkyina. That night, a tremendous 
crowd viewed an outdoor pageant de- 
picting the history of Baptist work in 
the Myitkyina district. 

Thus, two full and busy days came 
to a happy conclusion. We pray that 
just as light shines out through the 
frosted glass of the cross in the church 
tower, Christ’s light may be spread 
mightily through the services and in- 
fluence of our new church. 

HERMAN G, TEGENFELDT 


MALAYA 
Asian Christians Meet 


The first assembly of the East Asia 
Christian Conference was held last 
spring in Malaya. I attended this sig- 
nificant meeting as a representative of 
the Christian Council of Hong Kong, 
where I serve as a missionary. The 
East Asia Christian Conference, or 
E.A.C.C., developed because churches 
throughout Asia felt the need of know- 
ing more about one another and to 
work more closely together. The first 
assembly was the culmination of sev- 
eral conferences aimed toward this 
goal of closer fellowship. 

Also attending from Hong Kong 
was S. Y. Lee, executive secretary of 
both the Hong Kong Christian Wel- 
fare and Relief Council and the Hong 
Kong Christian Council. We were 
among more than 180 representatives, 
of forty-eight church organizations, 
from fourteen countries. About half 
the total group was made up of dele- 
gates, representatives of Asian 
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Minister Duwa Lawang Li of the Kachin state, a Christian, addresses th: 
Kachin Baptists at a tea on second day of the impressive dedicatory service: 
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he’s not a Christian, this grandmother 
lhailand. But she may become one, be- 


use a missionary is making friends with 
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our Gift-Annuity will support this 
d«f work, and bring you financial re- 
ms as well. Send in the coupon today! 
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If your college training is 
to mean more than job se- 
curity, it must offer strength 
for your life. 


EASTERN fosters zeal for 
Christ through Education 
for Christian Living. 





For information, write Dean (M) George S. Claghorn 


EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


St. Davids, Pennsylvania 











Books of lasting interest from 


rue Westminster Bess 


By Donacp J. CAMPBELL. Bishop Campbell shows 
how the individual may bridge the gap between 
belief and practice in order to live an integrated 
Christian life. $2.50 


By Davin WESLEY Soper. One of Protestantism’s 
most provocative thinkers answers those to whom 
God is a vague and shadowy figure. $2.50 


The Revelation of God 


in Human Suffering 


By Wayne E. Oates. Laymen and ministers alike 
will find comfort and inspiration in Professor 
Oates’ demonstration of how suffering develops 
our spiritual maturity and binds us in Christian 
fellowship. $2.75 


The Letter to the Romans 


By Emit Brunner. Dr. Brunner’s brilliant com- 
mentary reveals for every reader the full triumph 
of Paul’s most important message. $3.50 


By Lewis S. Mupce. A study of the meaning and 
message of the church today, with compelling em- 
phasis on Christian responsibility in service. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 
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churches, and they actually carried the 
conference forward. It was interesting 
to see world leaders of mission organ- 
izations and Western churches sitting 
in the back rows, listening. 


Evangelistic Emphasis 

The first impression I gained is 
that Asian churches are deeply evan- 
gelistic. Perhaps they used the word 
“witness” more often than “evange- 
lism,” but they meant the same thing. 
A sense of evangelism was involved in 
every topic we discussed, whether it 
was the political and economic prob- 
lems of East Asia, or youth work and 
Christian family life. 

Asian churches are very conscious 
of their mission today. They are de- 
termined to witness and to witness to- 
gether. 


One World—One Mission 


I was also impressed that in the 
final arrangement of the committees, 
the work of mission and the work of 
service were brought together in one 
committee. A New Zealand delegate 
pointed out that it is not true that 
churches should be _ independent. 
“The Bible,” he said, “talks only of 
interdependence.” There is one world 
church today, and it faces one world 
task. No longer can we divide churches 
into those sending out missionaries 
and those receiving them; no church 
is complete unless it is both receiving 
and sending. 

During the conference we were 
warned how dangerous it is for the 
church to exist for itself alone. When 
it ceases to reach out to the world, it 
ceases to be the Christian church. We 
must find new ways for individuals to 
make their Christian impact in the 
world. Perhaps most important, we 
must help the layman understand how 
he can witness in his secular job. 

It should be noted that one of the 
amazing discoveries of the conference 
was the amount of leadership ex- 
change already taking place in Asia. 
A great many Asian churches are send- 
ing missionaries to other countries. 

Among the co-operative programs 
set up by the conference were regional 
institutes to be held for the next three 
years to give training to lay people. 
These institutes will deal with the re- 
sponsibility of laymen in urban and 
rural life, with social standards and 
with ethics in such areas as mass com- 
munication. Special committees were 
sect up to study and further the co- 
operative Christian witness in indus- 
try, medical work, religious liberty, 
questions of faith and order, and 
home and family life. 


Sense of Worship 
Finally, I must mention the dee; 
sense of worship which was felt a 
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Now...an RSV Bible that brings even 
greater understanding of God’s Word 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION CONCORDANCE REFERENCE BIBLE 


Thislong-awaited edition of the RSV Bible can make read- 
ing the Bible more spiritually rewarding than ever before. 

Over 75,000 center column references have been added to 
the already clear, easy-to-understand RSV text of this 
Bible. Some listings refer you to other passages having 
a common theme. Others illustrate the meaning of a verse, 
complete the thought, or indicate its outcome. 

To help you find verses where a particular word or 
name appears, there is a 792-page concise concordance and list 


of proper names. And there are twelve maps in color with 
which you can trace Biblical journeys. 

Clearly readable type, opaque white paper, the best in 
cloth and leathers also help make this an edition of the 
Scriptures which your family and friends will use and 
treasure for years. 

The new RSV Concordance Reference Bible will make 
a perfect Christmas gift for your loved ones as well as a 
handsome and important addition to your home library. 


There are seven handsome editions from which to choose 


#4800X (shown at top of page): 
Maroon buckram over boards; 
India paper; leatheroid spine; 
headband; 2-color dust jacket; 
less than 14” thick..... $9.00 


references 


#4807X, 4807XR. Black or red 
zenuine leather; India paper; 
imp style; round corners; gold 
-dges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
‘ess than 1” thick... .$12.50 





ALL EDITIONS HAVE... 


e Over 75,000 center column 


e 192-page concise concordance 

e List of proper names 

e 12 maps in full color 

e More than 1,500 pages 

e All bindings stamped in 
genuine gold 

e 3-color presentation page 

e Easy-to-read type 

e 51/2 x 85/146” page size 


#4808X, 4808XR (not pictured). 
Beautiful de luxe edition; black 
or red genuine cowhide; Nelson 
Super-Thin Indopaque paper; 
semi-overlappingcovers;round 
corners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; only 13/16” 
NE iG Reset dig Gu eareceia's $17.50 


#4868X, 4868XR. Superbly 
crafted, de luxe edition; red 
or black genuine morocco; 
leather-lined; Nelson Super- Thin 
Indopaque paper; semi-overlap- 
ping covers;round corners, gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
only 13/16” thick ..... $22.50 





Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS [NEtson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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sO many countries and from ministers 
of so many denominations was truly a 
wonderful experience. 

The final service was an eloquent 
expression of the theme: “Witnessing 


through the conference. On one occa- 
sion, we Christians from forty-eight 
different denominations and Christian 
councils had communion together. To 
receive communion with people from 



















Announcing the newest 
‘Westminster Aid 
to the Study of 
the Scriptures” 








A HISTORY OF 


ISRAEL, 


By John Bright 


Here is the whole colorful, exciting story of biblical Israel, 
from the earliest beginnings to the Maccabean revolt. This 
complete and authoritative history relates the books of the 
Old Testament to their proper historical context, and suggests 
their importance for the modern reader. 

Approximately 500 pages. $7.50 now at your bookstore. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH > 


By EDITH DEEN 


Hundreds of / 
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e Teachers - 


odd-moment reading that lifts; per- 
and Nurses fect for devotions, talks and ser- 
e Missionaries Pay FAITH 
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mons. “Discriminating, captivating 
and eloquent, the entire volume 
is a composite of faith that while 
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factual reads like the best in the 
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oa BEEZ field of fiction.”—Dantet A. PoLING 
° — and ——— At your bookseller +» $4.95 
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Together.” Held in a very large as. 
sembly hall, it was a service of witness. 
At this closing session, we Christians 
of many different nationalities and 
backgrounds marched in and sat to- 
gether, in testimony to the reason we 
had come to the meeting—to be 
stronger witnesses together. 

Loren E. Noren 


Dedicates Building 


The Indian mission at Camp Verde 
dedicated a newly completed addition 
to its church building this fall. Camp 
Verde is one of three missions of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties to the Yavapai and Apache 
Indians near Cottonwood. 

The story of the new addition to 
the mission church at Camp Verde is 
a record of zeal on the part of loyal 
Indian church members, and of 
Christian friendliness on the part of 
neighboring Baptist churches. Attend- 
ance at the church has more than 
doubled in the last few years. In view 
of this fact, the Home Societies 
eranted a loan of $2,000 to the grow- 
ing church. In addition, $1,000 was 
given by other friends, and the church 
members are giving generously them- 
selves each month from their meager 
resources. 


Volunteer Labor 

In the middle of January, 1959, the 
men of the church turned the first 
shovelfuls of dirt for the excavation 
for the new structure. Church mem- 
bers volunteered generously of their 
time to do whatever they could. 

Volunteers came also from the 
neighboring Baptist churches. Twice, 
Clarence Jones, director of Christian 
education of the Arizona Convention 
0 American Baptist Churches, 
brought work crews from the Phoenix 
area. Twenty-eight persons came from 
the San Joaquin Valley Association, 
and fifty-nine from the Oakland Bay 
area. Zealous groups of young people 
came to share their talents of song, 
testimony, and physical labor at the 
mission. 

Missionaries and members watched 
the progress each day and continued 
their worship in the midst of the con- 
fusion. One ingenious guest arranged 
a lovely worship center by draping a 
red blanket—the color of the mission 


hymnals—in the serving window be- 
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hind the pulpit. On the ledge just in 
front she placed white apple blossoms 
in a soft pink vase, and white candles 
in myrtle-wood candleholders. 

Mrs. Leona Vaughn presented one 
of her beautiful paintings of the Jor- 
dan River. And another helpful sur- 
prise gift of needed additional chairs 
came from some of the Arizona Wo- 
man’s Societies. The missionaries and 
Indian church members are grateful 
for “such willing hands in Christ’s 
service.” 

Perry L. JACKSON 


INDIANA 
Brooks House 


Recent celebrations at Brooks House 
of Christian Service, Inc., Hammond, 
Ind., brought together the former di- 
rectors of Brooks House, covering 
thirty-eight of its forty-year history. 
One director, Mrs. Charma Moore, 
was martyred in the Philippines during 
the last war. 

A significant aspect of the three di- 
rectors being together was that each 
of them conversed about entirely dif- 
ferent types of program and problems 
that Brooks House had to meet while 
he was serving as its director. 

There were the chaotic days of the 
First World War, followed by the ter- 
rible periods of the depression. It was 
to the problems created by these events 
tlat John M. Hestenes directed his 
ministry. 

Then came the Second World War 
and the hectic period of recovery to 
which C. Dwight Klinck directed his 
energies in the ministration of the 
house. 

Now we find ourselves entering into 
a new age. It is an age seething with 
a desire for justification, as noted in 
minority groups, labor and capital, 
racial inequality and an emerging 
sense of nationalism. It is a period of 
fatally diluted prosperity— inflation is 
hiding our poverty. And we at Brooks 
House are seeking means to promote 
the ministry of Jesus Christ in such an 
age as this. 

Many of the problems of prior years, 
such as relief, health, and service con- 
tracts, no longer have much response 
from the people whom we seek to 
serve. However, there are many peo- 
ple who turn to us for guidance and 
direction in new areas. 


New Problems 


We are finding that there are 
‘izeable groups of boys and girls 
srowing up in our community who are 
uffering from social diseases that are 
looming them to be social problems 
f the future. There are boys and girls 
vho do not know how to read and 
vrite well enough to fill out forms or 
ass simple tests. Even I.Q. tests can- 
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not take into account the problems 
that some of these people have. It 
was the realization of such need which 
caused us to introduce remedial edu- 
cation into our program. 

Our city, as yet, has not seen far 
enough into the future to realize that 
it must provide adequate housing and 
facilities for all the elements of its 
constituency. Roads and business im- 
provement programs are useful, but 
never successful when they are done at 
the expense of its citizens. Brooks 
House has introduced a series of “Tell 
Me More” meetings, in which the 
persons responsible for the various 
programs in town are brought face to 





face with the people who will be af- 
fected by the program. 

Like the pleas of the “New Colos- 
sus,” we are going to all the schools 
in town, asking, “Will you give me 
your poor, your huddled masses?” In 
particular, we are asking teachers for 
their disturbed and problem children 
of the fourth through the sixth grades, 
and we are asking for just one room 
in which to meet with them as we try 
to provide redemptive group experi- 
ences for these children. Thus we now 
have creative dramatic clubs in four 
schools and plan to be in four more 
before the lapse of another year. 

At MackKIN 








|B the Lapidary Shop at Green Lake, I found enjoyable 


work I had dreamed of doing but never had time for. I cut and 
polished about a hundred stones this summer. .. WILL SHANKS” 
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@ Academic and intern training for B.D., $.T.M. and 
M.R.E. degrees 


@ Distinguished faculty of 16 professors and 10 special 
lecturers 


@ Expanded pastoral clinical training program 


@ Extensive library facilities 


make for 
EXCELLENCE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
at 
ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 
210 Herrick Road Newton Centre, Massachusetts 











KEUKA 
COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


We are proud to present to the churches of the 
American Baptist Convention, the new president 
of Keuka College, Dr. William S. Litterick. He 
served as headmaster of the Harley School of 
Rochester, New York, and assistant headmaster and 
director of studies and guidance at the Peddie School 
of Hightstown, New Jersey. At Stephens College at Columbia, Missouri, he 
was director of research. He has been a consultant to the Ford Foundation, 
the Educational Records Bureau, and in teacher training in mathematics for 
the Department of Education of Nova Scotia. He brings to this position high 
educational qualifications and a humble Christian spirit. 





DR. LITTERICK 

















a Central Seminary 
Hillsdale, Michigan ; 
coeducational liberal arts —dedicated to quality 
founded 1844 theological education. 


President 
Paut T. LosH 


Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


Seminary Heights, 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 


committed to the stewardship of The 
Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
worth, and sanctity of the individual 
as a precious creation of God, empha- 
sizing the religious motivation of this 
Great Idea. 


750 students 
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Sailed 

B. W. Armstrong, Belgian Congo; 
Dr. Marian O. Boehr, South India: 
Dr. Marion I. Criswell, South India: 
Clara M. Dorn, Bengal, India; Almyra 
E. Eastlund, R.N., Assam, India; Dr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Gordon, South 
India; Catherine V. Knight, R.N., 
Assam; Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Long, 
Philippines; Edythe M. McCarty, 
Thailand; Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Metz- 
ger, Belgian Congo; Mr. and Mrs. M. 
F. Sharp, Belgian Congo; and Edna 
D. Smith, Hong Kong. 


Appointed 


By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies in June and Septem- 
ber: Donald Birt, interne, division of 
evangelism; Esther M. Kennedy, ad- 
ministrative assistant, division of evan- 
gelism; Joseph E. Howland, field 
representative, department Christian 
ministry to service personnel; Victor 
Jordan, assistant, division of church 
extension and edifice funds; Feland 
L. Meadows, Jr., field representative 
for education in Latin America; R. 
Dale Merrill, central area representa- 
tive; Ray L. Schroder, field director, 
Juvenile Protection Program; Eliza- 
beth Snodgrass, field missionary, 
Christian centers; Carolyn Thomson, 
regional missionary, Winning the 
Children for Christ. 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies in co-operation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: Kenneth Armstrong, pastor, 
Memorial Park Baptist Church, Cald- 
well, Idaho; John A. Barbour, direc- 
tor, church development, Twin Cities 
Baptist Union and Minnesota Con- 
vention of American Baptist Churches; 
Lucille Brisbane, girls’ worker, Mil- 
waukee Christian Center, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Thomas Colby, pastor, First 
American Baptist Church, Clayton 
Valley, Calif.; James H. Conrod, pas- 
tor, American Baptist Church, Long- 
view, Wash.; Richard E. Crader, pas- 
tor, Shorewood Baptist Church, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Jaime Davila, pastor, Mex- 
ican Baptist Church, Kansas City, 
Kans.; F. G. Dodson, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Morenci, Ariz.; Jerry 
C. Freiert, pastor, Community Baptist 
Church, Canton, Conn.; Harry Gran- 
ger, pastor, Norland Baptist Church 
Norland, Idaho; Richard Grenell, pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Hopkins, 
Minn.; Milton L. Gire, pastor, Belfair 
Community Baptist Church, Belfair. 
Wash.; Earl E. Glader, pastor, Meade 
County Parish, S. Dak.; Mason E. 
Grove, pastor, Rouge Park Baptist 
Church, Detroit, Mich.; Robert 
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James, boys’ worker, Boston Bethel 
Center, Boston, Mass.; Lucille E. 
MacFarland, program worker, Heath 
Christian Services, Boston, Mass.; 
Thomas O. McCormick, pastor, Mc- 
Cabe and Whitetail Baptist Churches, 
Mont.; Victor A. McKee, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Mountlake Terrace, 
Wash.; V. Carl McNamee, pastor, 
Irvington Square Baptist Church, Irv- 
ington, Calif.; Goldie Mae Orth, 
girls’ worker, Dayton Christian Cen- 
ter, Dayton, Ohio; John G. Parker, 
pastor, Southwest Baptist Mission, To- 
peka, Kans.; Carl Reynolds, pastor, 
Panther Lake Community Church, 
Kent, Wash.; William Scheeley, direc- 
tor boys’ and men’s work, Dayton 
Christian Center, Dayton, Ohio; John 
Shanley, pastor, Westlake Baptist 
Church, Westlake, Ohio; R. Gordon 
Simmons, pastor, East Everett Bap- 
tist Church, Everett, Wash.; Richard 
Snoad, pastor, church-extension proj- 
ect, Troy, Mich.; Merle G. Steva, 
pastor, River Ridge Baptist Church, 
Spokane, Wash.; Henry P. Toews, pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, North Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Cecil F. Wagstaff, pas- 
tor, Crescent Avenue Baptist Church, 
Elmhurst, Ill.; William L. Wells, pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Hay, Wash. ; 
Clifford J. Young, pastor, Eastwood 
Baptist Church, Medford, Oreg. 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) Rhodes, Greece. (2) Twenty- 
three. (3) 350,000 and 3,000. (4) 
Winthrop S. Hudson. (5) Thirty-one. 
(6) Chief. (7) American Baptist 
Men, Valley Forge, Pa., and book 
stores. (8) Fifty per cent. (9) Mother 
and father of Lena Tusamo. (10) 
Madras, India; Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Bartlett. (11) April 13, 1958. (12) 
The Board of Education and Publica- 
tion. (13) Elbert E. Gates, Jr. (14) 
Baptists in the town, most of whom 
are Kachins. 
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quality CHOIR ROBES 
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for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quafity way. 
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EVERY DAY is 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
at BMTS 


We cannot enumerate all of our blessings 
There are too many to count 
This month, however, we express 
Special thanks to donors of 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Some are anonymous 

Some are State Woman’s Mission Societies 
Some are State Conventions 

Some are local groups 

Our students extend deepest appreciation 
to those who have made their training 

a reality 
Would you like to give a scholarship? 


Baptist Missionary Training School 
510 Wellington Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 














DR. BJORNARD TRANSLATES MOWINCKEL 
The Old Testament as Word of God 


Author—Sigmund Mowinckel Translator—Reidar B. Bjornard 


Reidar B. Bjornard, Th.D., Professor of Old Testament at 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, is a native of Norway and studied 
under Professor Sigmund Mowinckel, world-famous teacher of Old 
Testament in Norway. Son of a prominent Norwegian minister, 
Professor Bjornard had experience as a pastor in his native coun- 
try and taught in the Baptist Theological Seminary of Norway. Dr. 
Bjornard joined the faculty of Berkeley in 1954. His translation 
of Dr. Mowinckel’s fine book is a great contribution to Old 
Testament literature. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 




















GREAT DAYS AT THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


Things are going well at “B.I.” in this 68th year of her ministry of training young 
women for Christian service. Significant developments of recent years which have 
contributed to this strong position are: 


e Capacity enrollment for 1959-1960 
e Bold new plans for the future 


e Beautiful new 26 acre campus 
e Strong faculty 

e Many capital improvements e Snyder Avenue property sold 
e Promised benefits from CHEC 


e New secretarial course 


e Broadened curriculum 
e Strong Board of Trustees 


Young women planning to train for the church related vocations are invited to 
write for further information. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Dr. Haron F. Stopparp, President, Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

















GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION FOR MISSIONS MAGAZINE 


November, 1959 


To your friends as a Christmas Gift 
See very special rates on page 46 
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A Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Send a Christmas gift subscription for MISSIONS Magazine 
to each of the following persons: 


PD. Kiacccecnsckcccecccuseaeunvedes PD hacdwdintevcencscsavsanvecesia< 
BRD cnnecndoutdnsavecuinewseebuwns DO vicndcddacnscaseeuscoassasenae 
SP cescnnsedvonnde BD ccsacavens CP savncascecwewen SUD nncesocses 
PED sincucctosecdccccoussncacabeuns PPP Te eT ee TT TT 
ND - ccusnaveteréndaseseeesaerences SO ccctievcindcawkstnacdeeneewnes 
SE aticivensaacsuns | ee Ce hieceseneccnsns EE ccvawadede 
Sign my Gift Card: .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 
BE 6 sdincnkeccceedenneseucesiecevenecenternenemecdeeanne 
EE. .cadcendennswhiesnaddetdnn SCdNeRSEASOROERGeieeEsede 
GE tccceneensennseannes er ere ere 
(J Include my own subscription C) New (7) Renewal 
() Payment enclosed $..........-+: (1 Bill me in January 
ONE I-year Gift ...... $2.00 THREE I-year Gifts .... $5.00 
TWO I-year Gifts ...... 3.50 FOUR I-year Gifts ..... 6.50 


To obtain these prices all gifts must be ordered at the 
same time. Foreign postage—45 cents a year extra. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Published by the American Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Christmas Gifts 


that inspire... 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, 
WHITE DELUXE EDITION, by 
Ralph S, Cushman, contains 
prayers, quotations and 
poems. White imitation 
leather with gold edges, 
gold stamping. Vest pocket 
size, 144 pages. 75¢ 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, 
by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, especially prepared 
prayers and _ prayer-helps 
for youth. 3 x 5 inches, 
bound in imitation blue 
leather. 75¢ 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER, 
special _ introduction by 
Hazen G. Werner, compiled 
by Abigail G. Randolph. 
Prayers for every member 
of the family and for every 
family occasion. 128 pages, 
blue binding. 75¢ 


Each book listed above 75¢, $7.50 a dozen (can 
be an assorted group). Name inscribed on 
cover 50¢ each. Send also for a complete 
Christmas catalog. Order NOW from 


Gye Uys Room_ 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 






































WHICH SEMINARY SHALL | ATTEND? 














THE ANNUAL NOVEMBER 
CONFERENCE ON THE MINISTRY 


HELPS FUTURE MINISTERS 
ANSWER THIS QUESTION 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York 








ARE YOU 


fully informed about the basic con- 
cepts of your faith as well as the 
Biblical and historical reasons for its 
policies and practices? These new 
publications will fill the gaps for 
you on these vital points. 





Sennett CHRISTIAN BAP- 
; TISM edited by A. 
- CHRISTIAN Gilmore. A volume 
> of contemporary 

thinking by distin- 


BAPTISM 


guished men of the- 
ology in England. A 


terms of Scripture 
history, theology. 
Cloth 


BAPTIST CON- 
CEPTS OF THE 
CHURCH edited 
by Winthrop S. | 
Hudson. A compre- | 
hensive, factual | 
account of ideas, 
debates and ten- 
sions producing 
significant changes 
in Baptist church 
order. ....41$0026 


Cloth ......$3.00 















WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 
SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription rate. 
Three-year subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 


review of the rite in | 
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“The most dramatic 
missionary book 
of the decade.” 


— DR. DANIEL POLING 


















The moving biography of a great 
American woman — Dr. Ida Scud- 
der — whose half-century of pio- 
neer service as a medical mission- 
ary in India is equaled only by 
that of Dr. Schweitzer in Africa. 


DR. IDA 
By DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 
$5.95, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 





















It is no idle boast that every Casavant 
organ is designed for the literature it is 
called on to play, and the church building 


which is to house it. Casavant’s staff of 
designers, with characteristic flexibility, are 
equal to this challenge, and take into account 
not only the artistic but also the practical 
requirements of the installation. The visual 
appearance is also the object of careful study 
so that the organ adds an important element 
to the church decoration. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of IMITEE 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 














Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how , 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

tional] advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
November, 1959 





To help make this a more mean- 
ingful Christmas, plan your program 
around one of these audio-visuals. 


Filmstrips 


F246. The Nativity. Beginning in 
Nazareth with the decree of Caesar 
Augustus, which necessitates the long 
journey for Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem, where the Christ child is 
born in a humble stable, the beloved 
story of the birth of Christ is told. 
Color. 3314 rpm record. 15 minutes. 
Sale, $7.50. 

F248. The Story of the Wise Men. 
A story of the Magi, who were skilled 
in the study of the stars and who read 
a deep meaning into the brilliant one 
which guided them from the East to 
Jerusalem to worship the new-born 
King. Color. 331% rpm record. 15 
minutes. Sale, $7.50. 

When Jesus Was Born. A series of 
four five-minute color filmstrips with 
records. Simple Bible stories, short 
enough to be particularly appealing 
to kindergarten children. Complete 
kit of four color filmstrips and two 
double-face records. Sale, $19.50. 
Each group of two filmstrips and one 
double-face record. Sale, $12.50. 
F282. Jesus Is Born and The Shep- 
herd’s Visit. 

F320. The Christmas Riddle. An 
eight-year-old girl gradually discovers 
clues that enable her to solve the 
Christmas riddle which her church- 
school teacher has asked, and thus 
discovers the true meaning of Christ- 
mas. Color. 33’ rpm record. Sale, 
$10.00. 

F234. Christmastide. The wonder- 
ful Christmas message, as told in Luke 
and Matthew, making use of excel- 
lent art drawings and a recording 
(one side, general use; reverse side 
for children), with beautiful music. 
Color 3344 rpm record. Sale, $10.00. 


Motion Pictures 


259. Birth of the Savior. During 
the days of Roman bondage, the angel 
announces to Mary that she is to be 
the mother of Jesus. Joseph is told 
by the angel to take Mary to be his 
wife. They then journey to Bethle- 
hem to be taxed, and find that the 
only place available to them for shel- 
ter is a stable, where later a wonder- 
ful event takes place, the birth of the 
baby Jesus. 15 minutes. Color. Rental, 
$12.00. Black and white. Rental, 
$7.50. 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 










Give Your Church 


THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 


to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 


“living” reminder, too... asa gift 
from you...in your own name. 
Appropriate plaque, if desired. 


SCHULMERICH 


7 

| CARILLONS, INC. 
Nernscarition HILL + SELLERSVILLE, PA. 

i 


A Ringing Tribute! 





Loving! 
Living! 


Lasting! 


@Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 


3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . 








. noise-free . . . 


. lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
F eorlyte munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz 
COMMUNIONU CUPS? om FREE sample of each size 


Order from 
your dealer 


Sudbury BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mes< 





Manufacturers of: 


GOWN S 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture ¢ Altar 
Brass « Communion Sets 








NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


Monroe ‘ FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Foro Kine Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
site tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
DIRECT PRICES to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 


locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures, Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards, Our S2nd year 


THE MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














First Baptist Church, White Plains 


, (2 f - o Y, —_ Wilson Baptist Church, Wilson 


Ly Frank A. S North Dakota 
First Baptist Church, Fargo 
HRISTMAS-GIFT subscriptions Killdeer Baptist Church, Killdeer 
are available once again this year First Baptist Church, Lisbon 
at reduced rates of 4 gifts for $6.50, 3 First Baptist Church, New Town 
vifts for $5.00, 2 gifts for $3.50, and 
| gift for $2.00. It is possible to in- Ohio 
clude your own renewal along with Manchester Baptist Church, Akron 
your gift subscriptions. First Baptist Church, Alliance 
A gift card, inscribed with the do- Bethel Baptist Church, Bethel 
nor’s name, will be mailed to each Big Darby Baptist Church, Big 
; > person receiving a Christmas-gift sub- Darby 
leading’ co i 44 scription. Burghill Baptist Church, Burghill 
_— a Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Intern tio There are many retired Baptist min- Cincinnati 
, isters who no longer can afford to sub- Ninth Street Baptist Church, 
Lesson§ oy scribe for Missions. Many of our Cincinnati 
? e readers have sent donations for gift East Baptist Church, Columbus 
subscriptions for these pastors. If you North Baptist Church, Columbus 
would like to contribute, send your (Continued in next issue) 
check to Missions, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
. YOUR 1959 


Below we continue the list of 
churches, arranged alphabetically by 
state, which have adopted the Every 


Family Subscription Plan. SUGGESTOR... 


New York Makes Gift Giving A Pleasure 
. Here is a wonderful way to avoid the 
Commack Baptist Church, crowds and rush of Christmas shopping. A 


Commack, L.I. bright, easy to use catalog with hundreds 


S U N [) AY The United Church, Fayetteville of eg gift ideas. Le young ow = 
; antict (* _ ps — for every taste and for every budget. 
raat Engent Coan, Sohne These thoughtfully selected items will 


Calvary Baptist Church, Jamestown carry the Christmas message for you. 


S ( H O O | = ie cae Cael 
First Baptist Church, Naples FOR C ee SUGOESTOR 


Programs * Pagents * 


Creston Avenue Baptist Church, Stationery ° Wreppings 
New York city : * Bibles + Jewelry - 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, Pictures * and a broad 


New York city variety of BOOKS for 
| 9 6 O Randallsville Baptist Church, every age . . . from fic- 


: tion to commentaries. 
Randallsville 


By DR. EARL L. DOUGLASS Ransomville Baptist Church, IF VOU GAVE BOT BECEIVED 


; A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTOR, WRITE TODAY 
Ransomville IT’S FREE AND MAKES CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EASY 
The editor’s scriptural insights, T4pammacte Haptist Church, THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
breadth of reading, and experience Seaford Baptist Community © 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
and skill as a writer combine to Church, Seaford, L.I. a gene —- Ns come 
make this annual the repeat pur- Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica ae A 7 ssaccre 


























chase of thousands of Bible teachers. ee e. = 
The less experienced and the vet- 5 b 4 
eran teacher both find each lesson alley | g an 00 
to be strong in evangelical witness, ( Formerly known as “ Pocket Bible Handbook’’) 


clear in exposition, and easily appli- Now in its 22nd Edition NEARLY A ? 


cable to Christian living today. It is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with Notes on Books of the Bible, 
$3 25 their +. —— Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 Illus- MI L L ! ON 
pd, trative Maps; P : 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, Confirming or Illustrating Bible His- With a ae ised 
© dailv Bible reading lists tory, with 78 Authentic Photographic Reproductions; : aa cam [a 
: ; . " : Related Historical Data from the Annals of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Edition hoon — 
* completely printed texts (K.J.V.) Greece and Rome, touching the Bible Story; been 965,000 copies 
: gr : : How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and New Testaments, Apocryphal of Halley's Bible 
* topics for discussion Books, Manuscripts and Early Christian Writings; Hendbook made 
; An Epitome of Church History, Connecting Bible Times with Our Own, Early available to earnest 
* hints for teachers we a Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther and the seekers of the Word. 
’ ’ : eformation. 5 
* audio-visual aids And Select Bible Verses ; . tS : 
There is nothing published, of its size. that has anything like as much practical Bible information 
(Further particulars sent on request) 


The Ma cmtlla Cc 4 x 62 x 1% inches, 968 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
60 FIFTH pots aa mr ii 4 Order from your Bookstore or H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, il. 
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THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


‘Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


Bibl 


Hom 


Helpful 
Bible 
Published 


Tidwell: 
best yet. 


have 


Reference 
them all.” 
Chain Reference Bible with ponent A delight and 
The Late Dr. J. B. it surpasses them all for real practical helps. To 
anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 
other Bible.” Dr. Bob Jones, Sr.: “I wish | 
could influence every Christian to purchase one of 
Bibles.’ 


be without it.” 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
It has more helps than any other Bible.” 
Dr. Charles E. Fuller: “I wish every preacher and any 
teacher of the Word had a copy of this most usable 
reference work.’ Dr. J. 
never seen so much splendid help crowded 


would not 


a logical 


55 FEATURES... 





7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the into 
Supreme Court of Florida: 
entrance of the Library of the Florida State College 
for Women in Tallahasse, Florida, is: Dr. 

‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to 


“The inscription over the 


Find Knowledge.’ 


The New Chain Reference Bible is ‘Where’ to find it 
the fullest spiritual truths and to gain the most 2 
complete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. of 


Rimmer: 
this splendid aid to Bible study and instruction.” 
Robert G. Lee: 

the Thompson Chain Reference Bible for 
several years in my study of the Bible. I believe 
is the very best on the market today. I wish 
that every reader of the Bible and every student 
Bible had a copy of this unusually helpful 


used 


in every home.”’ 


Huffman: these 


single volume of the _ BbBible.”’ Or. Harry 
“I feel that no student should be without 


“This is to testify that I have 


For the past two years I have used the New Chain Bible.” Dr. Leander S. Keyser: “The New Chain 
Bible and I have found it the best of Reference Bible is a treasure-house of useful infor 
Dr. Walter A. Maier: “I use the New mation. Surely, this is the Bible that ought to be 


Dr. H. Framer Smith: ‘I find that 


Rapidly Renlosion Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


ot i. Ng nique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


. “The Outline Studies of Bible Perlods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bibleasa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numericaland Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

_18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete Genera] Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


ible. 
23. Chart Showing Seven a of Divine Law. 
24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 
25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 
26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 
27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 
28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 
29. Concordance. 
30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
Ing places. 
Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
‘mes as many as in any other Bible. 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

6. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
he listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirli; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 
: Y _ of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica. 
41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Materlal. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights anu Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, Illus- 
trated with well-known paintings 

Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


“sl, An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
= Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in fu 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Atrkbvide BIBLE CO.,INC. 


M-2711 K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 








INDIANA 





The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs, 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 

‘about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 








Agents Wanted 





f----------------- 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., INC., 
Dept. M-2711 K. of P. Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(0 Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name 





Address es 
City. GE EE 














IN YOUR CHURCH THIS FALL- 


The Christian Higher Education Challenge 
campaign for $7,500,000 to support your 
American Baptist schools and colleges. 


Build the future of a Christian America by 
subscribing as many shares as possible. 


The leadership of tomorrow’s world is 


IN YOUR HANDS 





